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For the Companion. 


THE MINISTER’S WATERMELONS. 
BEING Four PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN 
AcapEMY Boy.—Cuap. III. 

By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


El Vinton proved to be a good scholar. The 
Boston Latin school generally turned out such, 
and El stood high, even there. 

In truth, he was one of those bright, quick 
fellows, for whom the ordinary lessons of school 
are not employment enough—who can keep at 
the head of their classes with but little outlay 
of time and thought—and so he soon took a 
high stand in his classes, with very little study. 
In fact, he did not scruple, in our room, to as- 
sume the airs of a gentleman of elegant leisure. 
He had a stock of novels, over which he lounged 
easily, while Jimmy and I were digging at our 
lessons with care-worn faces—and he contrived 
todo pretty much what he chose, spite of mon- 
itors, rules and teachers. 

He was a general favorite with the boys, and 
more so with the girls, who seemed to regard 
him as a sort of young nobleman in disguise. 

There was, however, one exception. Lucy 
Sewel had a clear, cool, distant way of looking 
at him out of her blue eyes, that was quite sur- 
prising to him. 

“Hang that girl!’ he said, one day, as he| 
stood at his glass; “‘she don’t seem. to ys seh 
ateme. Well, I must give her a drive, and have 
alittle private conversation with her.” 

And El posted off to the only livery stable in | 
town to get up what he called a decent turnout. | 
This was two or three days after the evening 1 | 
have described. 

Iean’t tell anybody what a wretched, subju- 
gated, kept down kind of life I was leading. 
The fear of El Vinton’s ridicule, and a sort of 
anxious sense of what he would think of what 
Isaid and did, embarrassed me day and night. 

Then I was uncomfortable with Lucy, because 
Ifelt as if I had forfeited all pretensions to her 
tespect; and when with her I was constantly 
wondering what she would think of me, if she 
knew just how miserably weak I had been. 

Added to all this I was wretched to think El 
Vinton was going to take her to ride. It seemed 
so manly and*grand to have all the money one 
wanted, and be able to go to livery stables and 
order turnouts, and here was I with not a nine- 
pence for spending money! I thought I had 
Money enough the two weeks before El came, 
but now things looked quite changed to my 
view. A week ago, to escort Lucy to the Wednes- 
day evening lecture seemed to be all I could ask, 
but now I saw a wider sphere of desire opening 
before me; and when El Vinton came driving 
up street, that afternoon, bowing, and kissing 
his hand to the girls as he passed, in his showy 
buggy, with a fast horse, I felt bitter repinings. 

“Well,” he said, as he came in that evening, 
‘Tve got a decentish affair, considering the 
place, and now I shall go and engage my girl 
for to-morrow.” So, after an elaborate arrange- 
ment of necktie, he started over to the minis- 
ter’s to make his call. 

He was gone about half an hour, and then 
came back in a very ill humor. 

“What time are you going, to-morrow?” said 
Tom. 

“She won’t go at all,” said El. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“O, she says her father don’t approve of her 
tiding out with young gentlemen.” 

“What an old tyrant!” said Tom. “I say, 
El,she might meet you accidentally, and he 
know nothing about it.” 

“Well, that’s just what I proposed to her,” 
said El. “I wish you could have seen her! Why, 
the girl actually seemed to take it as an insult! 
She stood up so straight, that really I thought 
her feet were going off the carpet, and said she 
Was astonished that I should propose such a 
thing. She’s a real prig, that girlis; a regu- 
lar stiff, zreen-spectacled school ma’am.” 








|it is a fact, nevertheless, that nothing makes a 
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mensely delighted with the result of the trans- 
action, and thinking more of Lucy than ever. 

“Well,” said El, shaking his shoulders, “I'll 
go and ask one of those Seymor girls. One of 
them shook her handkerchief out of the window 
at me when I drove by this afternoon. The loss 
will be her own—I’m sure Jdon’t care. If she 
don’t want to ride, I don’t know why I should 
want to take her.” 

It is the way of our selfish sex, I suppose, but 


girl’s good opinion more precious in our eyes, 
than to hear that she has been snubbing some 
other fellow. That which anybody may have, 
we set small value on, but the girl who makes 
distinctions, if she happens to be gracious to us, 
is forthwith a peg higher in our esteem. I had 
suppésed, of course, that El Vinton’s dashing 
air, and his many advantages of person, wealth 
and position, would carry all before them, and 
I must say I was surprised at his receiving this 
repulse from Lucy. 

It was Wednesday evening, and I called to 
ask her to go to the lecture. Yes, she would: 
go—and down she came in the distracting little 
white bonnet, with the wreath of sweet peas 
upon it, and we walked off to lecture in the most 
edifying manner. I expatiated on our new 
room-mate, and tried to draw out Lucy’s opinion 
of him. 

“To be frank with you, Mr. Somers, I do not 
like Mr. Vinton,” she said. 

How charming of her! was the immediate lan- 
guage of my heart; but I said, “Why, he is just 
the person I supposed you would be quite car- 
ried away with.” 

“Then you kuow very little of me or my 
taste,” said Lucy. “I have heard a good deal of 
this El Vinton, and think it is rather a misfor- 
tune that he has been sent to our academy. He 
is a rich, fast, drinking, smoking boy, just the 
one to lead young boys astray.” 

“He’s a real jolly fellow,” said I, feeling in 
honor bound to say something. 

“T dare say he is,” she said, “but I think he 
is a dangerous companion. Then that little 
Jimmy Seaforth, in your room! Heis a delicate 
boy, and his mother is constantly anxious about 
him.. She told father all about it. His father 
died a drunkard, and his mother is very anx- 
ious lest he should form any bad habits. So 
she sent him here because Mr. Exeter is so par- 
ticular with his boys, to keep dangerous influ- 
ences out of their way. If it were not that you 
were in the same room with him, I should feel 
troubled about Jimmy, but you will keep him 
straight, I know.” 


This conversa:!on took place as we were walk- 
ing home from lecture. This commendation 
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I felt like a miserable, degraded sneak, as I 
walked by her side in silence. I was appalled, 
too, by what she told me of Jimmy, for during 
the fortnight following El Vinton’s arrival, Jim- 
my hadyseemed quite enkindied with the ambi- 
tion to learn to smoke, and was in the habit of 
keeping off ‘the qualmish feelings thus brought 
on, by the aforementioned stiffners of brandy 
and water. 

The conviction that I had helped to lead him 
astray, by not standing my ground that first 
night, now became unpleasantly strong in my 
mind. What a fool I had been! Why did I 
not at first declare my temperance principles, 
and my promise to my mother. A little firm- 
ness then might have cost me an effort, but it 
would have made my after way easy. Now I 
was every day miserably conscious of being un- 
der asort of slavery. I did not smoke very often. 
I excused myself when invited, on various pleas. 
It did not agree with me. It confused my head. 
It hurt my eyes, and soon. In the same man- 
ner I sometimes took a sip of El’s wine, but gen- 
erally apologized for declining it. 

All this did no good. It was no testimony to 
principle, one way nor the other. But what 
frightened me to think of, was that Jimmy 
seemed to be developing a real taste, both for 
tobacco and for drink. How horrid, I thought, 
if there should be a serpent lying coiled up at 
the bottom of the poor boy’s heart, which these 
things should rouse and strengthen, till it should 
strangle him! 

All this dimly came before my mind as I 
walked silently by Luey’s side, but I had not 
courage to tell her the whole story. I thought 
once or twice I would do it; but it is very hard 
when you see that a person evidently is having 
avery high esteem for you, to begin deliberate- 
ly to pull yourself down in their eyes. I think 
Lucy must have wondered what made me so 
absent and silent, for in the conflict of my mind 
I often quite forgot to talk. 

“What in the world has come over you?” said 
Lucy to me, finally, after I had been standing 
looking gloomily over the gate after she had 
gone in that night, and turned, as her custom 
was, for a little farewell chat in the moonlight. 
“T can’t think what’s the matter,” she said. 

“fT was thinking of Jimmy,” said I. 

“T knew you would feel it,” she said, with en- 
thusiasm. “I know Jimmy’s mother, and last 
week I wrote her how fortunate it was that he 
had you for a room-mate.” 

[could have kicked myself, in the utterness 
of my self-contempt, and I abruptly turned and 
bade Lucy good-evening. 


+> 
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Hats.—Hats appear to have been used about 


hatters, however, have a tradition which goes 
td prove that “felting” is much more ancient. 
They say that while St. Clement, the fourth 
bishop of Rome, was flying from his persecut- 
ors, his feet became blistered, in consequence of 
which he was induced to put wool between the 
soles of his feet and the sandals which he wore. 
The consequence was, that by the perspiration 
und motion of his feet, the wool became com- 
pletely “felted,” as if wrought on purpose. 
When he afterwards settled in Rome, he im- 
proved upon the discovery. Hence the origin 
of felting and hat-making. The hatters in Cath- 
olie countries still hold a festival on St. Clem- 
ent’s day. The use of hats is dated by others 
from the time of the public entrance of Charles 
Il. into Roucn, in 1449. 


For the Companion. 

SIR FRANCIS AND LADY MARY. 

By Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 
“O dear,” said my grandmother, looking out 
of the window, ‘there come Sir Francis and 
Lady Mary!” 
Now, as grandma and [ had been invited out 
to tea that afternoon, and were just on the point 
of starting when she went to turn the catch to 
the last window, and caught a glimpse of her 
visitors, it is no wonder that I cried “O dear,” 
too, and wished the couple in Halifax. Of 
course I expected to see a barouche and span, 
with a driver and footman, when I went to 
where the old lady stood, and peeped over 
her left shoulder; but indeed, there was but 
a crazy looking creature, with a great yellow 
and black owl under her mantle, who came 
mincing and smirking along the gravel walk, 
as if certain of a cordial reception. 

“Bless me!” I cried, almost frightened by the 
strange object. ‘Do fasten the door, grandma, 
before ever she gets in here.” 

“Hush! she is a harmless creature, and will 
soon be gone. We call her Lady Mary.” 

“T have only dropped in,” said the woman, 
“to leave Sir Francis with you for an hour or 
two, while Irun down to the store. You see, 
madam, I do not like to take my darling there, 
because the rude boys abuse him, and I did not 
like to leave him at home alone, because he is 
indisposed. His lordship is very unwell.” 

“Sir Francis is the owl,” my grandmother 
said to, me, in an explanatory way. “Lady Ma- 
ry dotes upon him, as you sce.” 

“Yes, mem, t'.!s is Sir rancis, and he pos- 
sesses my entire l:cart.” Here the strange crea- 
ture courtesied to me in a dancing-school fash- 
ion. - 

“Well, Lady Mary, we were just going out, 
and I am afraid you will have to take his lord- 
ship along to the store,” grandmother said, strok- 
ing the owl’s feathers, and looking as concerned 
as she could. 

“That is quite impossible. I shall leave him 
with the young lady, who will oblige me, Iam 
sure.” f 

“Very true,” grandma said, little thinking 
what a fright Iwas in. “You can stop until 
Lady Mary comes back, and then join me, my 
dear.” 

The lonesomeness of those two hours is in- 
describable; sitting there, in the old farm- 
house, with no society but that hideous yel- 
low owl, which kept his round eyes fixed upon 
my face, (for I did not then know that owls 
only see at night,) never so. much as wink- 
ing in acknowledgment of my civility. In due 

time Lady Mary returned, bringing me a little 
present for my politeness, and tucking Sir Fran- 
cis under her mantle, she tripped away as nim- 
bly as she had come. 

Some days after, my grandmother proposed 
we should walk to Lady Mary’s and inquire 
after her welfare;"and as we went across the 
fields, the dear old lady told me that Lady 
Mary had belonged to a family of wealth and 
refinement, but from some misunderstanding 











“That sounds like sour grapes,” said I, im- 
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and that ever since she had wandered from one 
place to another in search of him. From one of 
the strange whimsies that seize upon the insane, 
she had finally located in the miserable, desert- 
ed shanty where she then was. The owl was 
her only and constant companion, and she had 
named it after her beloved, and bestowed upon 
it every endearment her wounded heart could 
suggest. 

As we came nigh the dwelling we were startled 
by her lamentations. Sir Francis was dead! 

The hideous bird was resting in a nest of 
mosses and green leaves, garlanded with flow- 
ers, and it was curious to see how she had been 
mindful of the customs of the world, by tying a 
bit of black crape to the wooden bobbin on the 
door. 

At sight of us she renewed her demonstra- 
tions of grief, and, ludicrous as it may seem to 
others, the poor creature’s agony brought tears 
to our eyes, as~well as to her own. When La- 
dy Mary saw us weeping, she naturally enough 
supposed we were mourning for her lost Fran- 
cis, and from that moment seemed to transfer 
her affection from the owl to us. She hung up- 
on our necks, covered our faces and hands with 
kisses, and insisted that we should take charge 
of the funeral ceremonies, and help consign Sir 
Francis to the grave she had prepared for him. 

“But why bury him at all?” I asked, anxious 
to escape my duty as undertaker. “Why do 
you not stuff the skin, and then you can have 
him always by your side?” 

We then explained to her how simple the 
process was, and finished by offering our servi- 
ces for making Sir Francis over as good as new. 

In due time the owl was stuffed, and adorned 
with artificial eyes from the city. We were not 
a little proud of our success. I began to have a 
real attachment for him, as well as Lady Mary, 
and not a little vanity when I saw the villagers 
admiring him and crying out with wonder. 

Lady Mary was quite set up again. She car- 
ried Sir Francis under her mantle, just as she 
had while he was living, and cried and rejoiced 
over him as she had done before. 

Lady Mary only lived a year or two after the 
death of her favorite, making her home in the 
crazy old hut, that always threatened to topple 
over her head; but she made long pilgrimages 
over the country, and upon such occasions 
brought Sir Francis to my grandmother’s farm- 
house for safe keeping, and left him sitting up- 
on arude bracket which had been constructed 
for his especial accommodation out of spruce 
boughs. On such occasions she always fell up- 
on its neck and wept, and consigned it to my 
dear grandmother’s care, with high-flown ad- 
dresses and solemn blessings, in case no evil 
befell the bird. Sometimes she was absent for 
weeks, but whenever she returned, her first care 
was to call for Sir Francis, and bestow some 
memento upon its kind benefactor. 

At last, Lady Mary went away never to re- 
turn. The poor creature seemed to have a pre- 
monition that her end was approaching. She 
gathered up all the little treasures of the shan- 
ty, and having brought them to my grand- 
mother, informed her that “if she never saw her 
face again, they were all hers, to keep her mind- 
ful of the noble friends she had lost.” 

We made a bonfire of these, after we learned 
that Lady Mary was dead. 

I was quite grownap, when visiting, one sum- 
mer, at my grandmother’s, and seeing the owl 
still sitting up there upon the spruce bracket, I 
cried out, in disgust,— 

“Why don’t you throw this horrid creature 
away ?” 

“You don’t know what a miraculous owl it is, 
my dear.” 

“fT ought to, grandma; for don’t you recollect 
how I stuffed it with your best lambs’ wool, and 
ripped your old bonnet to procure wires? and 
how we threw the apothecary into spasms by 
asking for arsenic?” 

Grandma «tried to laugh, but she couldn’t. 
There was evidently a mystery about Sir Fran- 
cis, and at last it came out. 

“I’m not superstitious, you knowI am not, 
dear, but there is something about that bird 
that I would not tell to everybody. You see 
when Lady Mary brought it here the last time, 
she placed it on the bracket with more formal- 
ity than usual, and pronounced a curse upon 
any one that should lay violent hands upon her 
favorite. ‘As long as you keep Sir Francis by 
you,’ said Lady Mary, ‘you will never be poor, 
and if you ever need money and ask it of him, 
he will give it you.’ 

“Well,” I said, thinking it only a part ef her 
insanity, ‘how shall I ask him?’ 

“*Go to him this way,’ said Lady Mary, ‘and 
pat him gently upon the head, and cry out, al- 
ways in the dark,— 


and you will find it the next morning lying on 
the carpet. But you must never ask twice in 
succession, if he refuses the first invocation.’ ”’ 
“And did you ask him?” I cried out, eagerly. 
And then seeing the queer look on grandma’s 
face, I was sure she had, before she answered. 


“Yes, child, I am almost ashamed to say I 
have.” . 


“And did you really find any thing on the 
carpet?” 

“Yes, child, I did.” 

“What was it?” 

“Gold. A five dollar gold piece.” 

I think I must have looked at grandma a 
whole minute. Iwas never so astonished in my 
life. To think of that sensible woman getting 
such a crotchet in her head, about an old owl I 
had stuffed with my own hands! 

“IT should have thought you would have pat- 
ted its hideous head again,’ I blurted out, with 
the contempt in my voice that I could not sup- 
press. 

“I did,” answered grandma, meekly. 

“And you found more gold?” 

Ts." 

“O, grandma!” and I burst right out almost 
crying. “I am afraid you are going to be like 
Lady Mary!” 

“How do you think the gold came upon the 
carpet, then? I’m sure I did not. havea gold 
piece in the house. I don’t understand it my- 
self, and I was afraid to speak of it to any one 
here. But, my dear, you can’t think I would 
deceive you.” 

“O no, I don’t think that,’ I said, fixing my 
eyes on the old yellow owl in a perplexed way; 
but I should just like to have you try the ex- 
periment to-night.” 

“But we musbe really in distress for money, 
my dear,—Lady Mary said so,—andI aint in 
distress, now, you know.” 

“Well, J am always in distress for money, 
grandma, and I want to make you some new 
caps with streamers. So, if you’ll pat the owl 
for me, I will make you some beauties. 

“Well, when it was pitch dark, and we were 
about to retire, grandma and I went into the 
little back parlor, and fumbled around for Sir 
Francis. I kept hold of grandma, and she shook 
like an aspen as she put her precious hand on 
the old bird’s head and mumbled out,— 

“Sir Francis, Sir Francis, if you are truep 

Give me the treasure that is my due.’’ 

Then I heard something drop, and the way 
grandmother and I went up stairs was a cau- 
tion. 

The poor old lady had the nightmare all night, 
and if the truth must be told, I never slept a 
wink from thinking of that old moth-eaten Sir 
Francis, and the hoax that crazy Lady Mary 
had played upon us. 

In the morning, when we were going down 
stairs, I said, ““Won’t it be nice, now, if we find 
the carpet covered with gold?” 

“Don’t laugh, child,” grandma said, solemn- 
ly. “It’s awful to think of living under the 
same roof with that owl!” 

I opened the door and peeped in. Sir Francis 
was sitting on the spruce bracket, as grave as a 
judge, but right before him, on the carpet, was 
—yes—there certainly was a gold piece! 

I do believe the blood curdled in my veins. I 
could not speak, any more than could grandma, 
but by-and-by we talked the subject over in 
earnest. 

“Now, grandma, Sir Francis must undergo 
an examination. Don’t you see that if this kind 
of thing goes on, you will become superstitious 
or crazy. Lady Mary must have used her be- 
loved as a savings bank!” 

“But the curse, my dear, you forget that La- 
dy Mary left her curse upon any one who shouid 
harm Sir Francis.” 

“No evil could be greater than to know you 
was afraid of it, and made unhappy.” 

With many misgivings the dear woman lifted 
Sir Francis from his dusty bracket, and placed 
him before me for dissection. 

An opening was discovered, where Lady Ma- 
ry had deposited the coins, with short distances 
between them, so that cach conjuration should 
bring but one coin to the carpet atatime. We 
did not find any great treasure, however, only 
a few more gold picces and a ring, which seemed 
to have been worn by herself, and which, per- 
haps, had been given to her by the lover she 
had mourned for. So we consigned Sir Francis 
to the flames, and, it is needless to say, nothing 
ever came of Lady Mary’s curse. 

——__+~@>—_—___—_——_ 
THE SPANIARD OF TO-DAY. 

The Spaniards have lost their old place in Eu- 
rope, for Spain was once the wealthiest and 
most warlike of nations. They are losing, also, 
their national characteristics, according to the 
report of a recent traveller. He says: 





“ ‘Sir Francis, Sir Francis, if you are true, 
Give me the treasure that is my due.’ 








has the Spaniard changed, but in habit, bear- 
ing and dress the revolution is very remarka- 
ble, at least among the middle and upper class- 
es. The extreme punctiliousness of manner 
which used to distinguish the Spaniards with 
whom I became acquainted six years ago, has 
now almost disappeared; and the haughty but 
poor Don, who used to fast for a week in order 
that he might appearin fine cloth garments and 
cloak, and tall silk hat, has now given way to 
the more sensible gentleman, who condescends 
to dress according to his means, and appears in 
colored garments of cheaper material, and a 
round hat. 
“The formal politeness, which years ago, at 
Seville, induced a Spanish gentleman to offer 
me his breakfast, because, being seated near me 
at table in the hotel, he was served with that 
meal before I was, has become a thing of the 
past, and the traveller now meets with much the 
same sort of treatment that he does in any other 
country. 
“That most becoming of all national costumes, 
the black dress and mantilla of the Spanish la- 
dies, and fan managed with matchless skill, is 
now rapidly disappearing, even in Andalusia, 
and French costumes and bonnets have done 
much to detract from that grace of form and 
dress, which, rather than beauty, used to distin- 
guish the Spanish women.” 
——~oe——___——_- 
PITTY PAT’S PRAYER. 


We've a dear little lassie, we’ve named Pitty Pat, 
She’s got a wee kitten she calls Kitty Cat; 

Now, Pitty Pat sleeps in a gown snowy white, 
While Kitty Cat wears her day-clothing all night. 


But ph | Pat says’she don’t like it at all, 

And pulling the fur out makes Kitty Cat squall; 
But still she persists in undressing her pet, 

And failing to do it, quite angry will get. 


While — Cat cries at what Pitty Pat does 
To her one little coatee of silky soft fuzz, 
Then Pitty Pat’s sorry, and asks why she cries, 
At being fixed tidy for shutting her eyes, 


Nor says “Now I lay me,”’ when going to bed, 
But curling up softly sings ‘‘purr-r,’”’ instead, 
So Pitty Pat tells her in solemnest way, 

“If you’re a bad Kitty Cat, then I must pray:’”’ 


“Her lays her—dear Father—down softly—in bed, 
Her doesn’t—do nuffin—and nuffin—her said— 
’Cept pur-r—and purr-r—and then goes to sleep— 
But never mind, Father, her little soul keep.” 





For the Companion. 
THE FLINDERS FAMILY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

‘Here, you Sam and Bill, what you crouching 
over the fire for, taking up all the room? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves, men grown, 
a’most. Go’long offsomewhere and do some- 
thing, can’t you? And you, girls, out of the 
way, do. Mercy on us; I can’t go across the 
room without stumbling over a young one.” 
And Mrs. Flinders emphasized her remarks 
by setting down her basket of clothes with such 
force that the family in the room beneath all 
made for the door, under the impression that 
there was an earthquake. 
Poor Mrs. Flinders was like the old woman in 

a shoe, inasmuch as she had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do, but she did not 
whip them all soundly and send them to bed, 
because she had not time to go round once in 
twenty-four hours, so she made it up to them 
by administering a box on the ear whenever 
they cameia her way. To this kind of guerilla 
warfare the children had become so accustomed, 
that they involuntarily dodged when they found 
themselves within reach of her arm. 
The only thingin the world which they dread- 
ed more than they did their mother, was their 
father; but as good luck would have it, he did 
not trouble them often, having pressing engage. 
ments about the city, of a kind which he never 
made public,—so why should I? 
Yet it was a curious circumstance that Mrs. 
Flinders always became the champion of the 
children when their father abused them, and 


the part of Sam and Bill in a street fight. It 
would seem, then, that natural affection was not 
dead in the hearts of these parents, although 
pretty sound asleep. 

As to the children, they were as fond of cach 


possibly more so, though like them, they had 
their little bickerings and strifes. 


ear. 


had never walked a step since. 


bed? where one room served for all purposes 





“Not only in religion and form of government 


that he had more than once been known to take 


other as the children of more favored families, 


But one there was whom all united in treat- 
ing with tenderness, and whom even the mother 
passed by without the accustomed box on the 


It was Jeannie, the little cripple—poor Jean- 
nie, who fell down stairs six months ago, and 
To be sure the 
doctor had said she might be well again with 
proper care; but how was she to get it there? 
there, where a full meal was an event to be re- 
membered, and a heap of straw a luxurious 





ed close beside the invalid’s chair? Not with 
the family washing, however. O, no, indeed, 
there was not enough of that to harm anybody; 
but when the worst came to the worst, Mrs, 
Flinders sometimes earned a few shillings by do- 
ing up linen for a boarding-house hard by. ; 
It was with a basket of this same linen that 
she produced the private earthquake before ql. 
luded to. Next she proceeded to place a brass 
kettle on the stove, and a tuk on two chairs, 
scattering the children this way and that, as if 
they had been a flock of chickens, and she a 
hawk about to pounce upon them. 
Scarcely were these preparations completed, 
when a knock was heard atthe door. It might 
have been heard before, but for the noise in the 
room. 
“Come in,” called Mrs. Flinders, in any thing. 
but an inviting voice. 
The invitation, such as it was, was accepted, 
and a pleasant looking gentleman entered. As 
no seat was offered him, and as there was jn 
fact no vacant chair in the room, he seated him- 
self on a box, while the children stared at him 
with eyes and mouths wide open, and Mrs, 
Flinders regarded him frowningly. She was 
making up her mind whether he was a detective 
or a city missionary, and thinking to herself she 
would about as lief see one as the other. 
But the gentleman seemed in no haste to an- 
nounce his business, for after inquiring for her 
health, and commenting on the weather, he 
turned to Jeannie, who was holding a gray cat 
in her lap. 
“That’s a nice pussy,” said he. 
“That’s Tommy,” said Patty, the two-year-old, 
“Tommy, is it? Poor Tommy,” said he, strok- 
ing it softly. 
Then Patty took hold of the cat’s tail and said 
something, but all the gentleman could under- 
stand was the word “tail.” 
“Yes, a fine long tail,’ said he, answering ac- 
cording to his lights. 
“She wants to tell you that he got it shut in 
the door yesterday,” said Sam, eagerly. 
“O, then he squalled, ’ll warrant,” said the 
gentleman. ~ 
“Tl bet he did, like a good feller,” said Sam. 
Then the gentleman told them about a won- 
derful cat he once owned, which would go to 
the brook and catch fish with her paw, and by 
this time the children were so much interested, 
that they forgot to stare, and even their mother 
vouchsafed a grim smile. Nay, she did more, 
for although she had declared a hundred times 
that she had no patience with “folks as had 
nothing better to do than to go round prying 
into other folks’ affairs,” she presently poured 
into his car the whole history of her family, led 
on, although she did not observe it, by a few 
adroit questions on his part. 
He listened very sympathizingly to it all, es- 
pecially the part which concerned Jeannie, and 
the end of it was, that he proposed to take her to 
a hospital, and Mrs. Flinders gave her consent. 
Then having won his way still further to the 
hearts of the young people by gifts of picture- 
books and candy, he took his leave, promising 
toreturn for Jeannie in the course ,of a week. 
He was as good as his word, if not better, for 
four days afterwards he appeared again, and 
wrapping Jeannie in a shawl, which he had 
brought for the purpose, he took her in his 
arms to the carriage, the brothers and sisters 
following down stairs in procession to say good- 


by. 

“A half hour’s drive brought them to the hos- 
l pital—a large stone building, surrounded by 
evergreen trees. A kind, motherly looking wo 
man received Jeannie, and took her to a room 
where a bath and clean clothing awaited her. 

While all this was going on, she was sur- 
prised to hear the shouts and laughter of chil- 
dren. She dared not ask what it meant, butit 
was soon explained to her, for, being dressed, 
she was taken to a large hall full of little peo 
ple, some younger than _ herself, and although 
they were all diseased and crippled, they seemed 
perfectly contented and.happy; and she saw 
that it was from them that the noise had pro 
ceeded. One little girl was hobbling about on 
crutches, amusing herself with a small balloon; 
another was wheeling herself about on a veloci- 
pede, and a boy was riding a rocking-horse. A 
row of beds, with clean white coverlets, was 
ranged each side of the hall, one of which was 
assigned to Jeannie, by “Nurse Mary,” who had 
special care of this department. A small arm- 
chair was also placed by the bedside for her, 
with a tray fastened in front, full of playthings. 
All this was very different from any thing she 
had expected, for although she had been glad 
to come there with the hope of being cured, she 
had supposed that a hospital was a very gloomy 
place indeed. 
,| Near this hall was the chapel—so near that 








and Mrs. Flinders’ washtn) steamed and spatter- 


the children could hear the services distinctly— 
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and it was thus that Jeannie for the first time in 
her life, joined in the worship of God. And 
having placed the child where she has a fair 
chance for recovery, and where kind hearts and 
hands will do their best for her, I think we may 
be content to leave her. 

Before bidding her farewell, however, I must 
mention that she was soon made happy by acall 
from Bill and Sam, who told her that the good 


gentleman had found places for both, and that | 


they meant “‘to be somebody yet.” 

-And who was the gentleman? O, no matter 
whether we know his name or not, so long as 
it has been written by the recordirg angel. 

—_—____ +o 
For the Companion. 
ESCAPE FROM BRIGANDS. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, a young Amer- 
ican tourist named Henry Glover, found himself 
in Athens. 

He had been spending a year in the Conti- 
nent of Europe, partly for the improvement of 
his mind, and partly also for the benefit of his 
health. He was not possessed of any large 
amount of this world’s goods, but had, never- 
theless, travelled over Europe, visiting most 
places of interest, and becoming sufficiently 
well acquainted with them, without delaying 
anywhere too long. Thus he had got as far as 
Greece; and so well had he husbanded his 
means, that the money which still remained in 
his wallet, seemed to be sufficient with econo- 
my to take him to the goal of his aspirations, 
—Jerusalem. 

Arriving at Athens, his first desire, after see- 
ing the city, was to visit the field of Marathon. 
He was not able to hire a guide; and so, in ac- 
cordance with his usual practice, he resolved to 
set out alone, on horseback. 

The people of the inn, on hearing his inten- 
tion, tried to dissuade him from it, and told 
yery dismal stories about brigands. But Glov- 
er, who had heard very much about brigands 
in Italy, without ever seeing any of them, 
thought that it was only a plan of theirs to 
make him go to the expense of an escort; and 
as he was not able to incur such an expense, 


he dismissed all fear, and set out alone in spite 


of all remonstrances. 
Generally, people visit that historic place in 


parties; and even when a tourist sets out by 
himself, there are others leaving on the same 
But on this oocasion, 
there were no visitors to the place, and Glover 


day, who are in sight. 


found himself quite alone on the road. 


Still he thought nothing of this, but cheerful- 
ly pursued his way, and in due time reaehed 
Here he examined the whole 
field; sometimes dismounting to pursue his in- 
vestigations on foot, until at length, after al- 
lowing his horse sufficient rest, he concluded to 


his destination. 


return. 


He had not gone more than half a mile, when 
suddenly half a dozen ruffians leaped forth 
from behind a mound, and levelling their rifles, 


roughly ordered him to dismount. 


Glover’s first impulse was to draw his revolv- 
er, and sell his life as dearly as possible; but 
the levelled rifles of these men, and the sight of 
others in the distance, showed him that resist- 
There was no 
He was caught; submission was 
He thought, with a sudden pang 
of grief, of his scanty resources, which now 
would be snatched from him, and then without 


ance would he utter madness. 
help for it. 
imperative. 


a word, leaped from his horse. 


The men before him were about the most vil- 
lanous looking miscreants, that he had ever 
A huge 
fellow, who was the most repulsive of them all 


seen, with evil faces and cruel eyes. 


in aspect, advanced, and accosted him in the jar 
gon which is spoken around the Mediterranean 


a mixed dialect of Italian and Greek, and called 


the lingua Franca. 
“Who are you?” 
“An American traveller,” 


jargon, sufficiently intelligible. 


The others then advanced, and the first ruffi- 
an, who appeared to be captain of the band, 
searched Glover; taking possession of his watch, 
his purse, and finally his revolver. The first 
and second ef these spoils excited but little in- 
terest; but the third was greeted with immense 
excitement, and passed eagerly from hand to 
hand, so that in their attention to this weapon, 


the prisoner was for the moment neglected. 


After this was over, the captain bound Glov- 
er’s hands behind him, and then causing him to 
be put on his horse, led the way to a place about 
a quarter of a mile off, where some horses were 
Here the band were joined by oth- 
ers, and then they all mounted, and taking 


Stationed. 


Glover with them, rode quickly away. 


This proteeding created great anxiety in 
Glover’s mind, Bad enough it was to be robbed, 


said Glover, whose 
knowledge of Italian made this lingua Franca 


but he did not expect captivity. He had heard 
atrocious tales of Greek brigands; and it now 
occurred to him that they might be true, though 
he had once scouted them as incredible. He had 
| heard_of their holding prisoners in captivity, 
until a ransom should come for them, and put- 
| ting all to death who could not furnish such a 
| ransom. In Greece there was no law; and the 
| government itself seemed to be in league with 
the robbers. He had not believed this once; 
but now he thought that it might be true, and 
if so, what a terrible fate was in store for a pen- 
niless man like him! 
They rode for about three hours, and at length 
came to an old tower that stood upon a cliff, 
and overlooked the water. It was about three 
stories high, and looked like some stronghold of 
the middle ages. Here he dismounted, and was 
led up to the flat roof of the tower, which was 
assigned to him as his lodgings. i 
Glover looked around, after the captain left, 
and saw that the place was about twenty feet 
square, surrounded by a low stone battlement. 
In one corner was a pile of canvas, and on this 
was seated a pale, thin man, in the garb of a 
priest. This man was looking at him with 
mournful sympathy. 
“Good evening signor,” said he, in Italian. 
“Where did they capture you?” 
“At Marathon,” replied Glover. 
The stranger sighed. 
“I pity you,” said he. ‘They are merciless.” 
“Have you been a captive long?” ; 
“Yes. For two weeks. Thank God, my time 
is up to-night.” 
“To-night? You are free, then. You are go- 
ng away.” 
“Yes,” said the priest, with a sigh, “but I 
hope and trust that it is there where 1 am go- 
ing;” and he pointed upward. 
“What!” cried Glover, as his blood ran cold. 
“Tam an Italian priest. 
night ago. 
to-night.” 
“O signor!” 
“It is true—even now the time is at hand. 
Signor, are you rich?” 
“No; Iam poor.” 


I cannot find ransom. I am to die 


coming. 


me to eternity. Listen. 
These piles of canvas. 


Escape at once. 


it to-night. I tried to, but my heart failed. 
sides it was no use. 1 am too old and weak. 
“—ah, they come”—— 


of the robbers. 


sound of a rifle. 


He saw that they were tents. 


tents were old,,and the canvas rotten. 
make use of; and to cut the canvas in strips 
sustain his weight. 
to serve his purpose. 
deep disappointment. 


“No use, signor,” said a voice behind him. 


was watching him with an evil smile. 
-| might escape, you know.” 
swer. 
thousand piastres.”’ 
poor. You have taken all the money that 
have in the world.” 
ing any notice of Glover’s words. 
send to.” 
thé captain. 
“T tell you I have nothing.” 


tice of Glover’s words. 


“Do not fail us, or it will be worse for you.” 
He then departed. 








I was caught a fort- 


“Unhappy young man! But hark! they are 
They will take me away, and you will 
soon hear the sound of the rifle that will send 
See! 
Cut them into strips. 
Make a rope, and let yourself into the sea. Do 
Be- 
But 


He was interrupted by the appearance of two 
They took the man away, and 
in about a quarter of an hour, Glover heard the 


The priest’s warning to seek éscape at once, he 
now determined to heed. He went to the piles 
of canvas, and drew some portion of them forth. 
They were coni- 
cal in shape, and each one had a pole, around 
which it was intended to be stretched. But the 
He 
looked in vain for any ropes which he might 


would be of no avail, since the fabric could not 
There were only some bits 
of cord attached to each, which were too short 
He looked at them in 

Turning hastily, he saw the captain, who 

“We don’t let our captives suffer,” said he, 
“so we give them tents if they wish to use them. 


But we do not let them have new ones. They 


»| At this specimen of the captain’s acuteness, 
Glover felt new despondency, but made ne an- 


“I have come to see about your ransom,” 
said thecaptain. “The band have fixed it ata 


“A thousand piastres!”’ cried Glover, “I am 
“Name your agent, and we will send to him 
for the money,” said the captain, without tak- 


“Signor,” cried Glover, “I swear that I have 
no money in the world, and no agent that I can 


“The band have allowed you one week,” said 
“And if the money is not ready by that time, 
you must die,” he continued, still taking no no- 


“Signor, for Heaven’s sake! -I—implore”—— 
“Addio,” concluded the captain, mockingly. 


Glover was now left alone. 
hope. He could not get the money. He must 
die. For some time his grief overwhelmed him. 
At length he roused himself by a violent ef- 
fort, and began to think about some plan of es- 
cape. For hours he paced to and fro. Mid- 
night came, but he could not sleep. 

At last a sudden thought struck him. A 
plan occurred to him, so daring and so desper- 
ate, that it could scarcely have been considered 
only by aman in his last extremity. It was sug- 
gested by the shape of the tent, which still lay 
upon the floor. 

He went up and examined it closely. The 
pole was fastened tight at the top. Around the 
lower edge was a triple fold of canvas, which 
served to stiffen and strengthen it. From this 
hung bits of cord which were used to fasten it. 
Quick as thought he began to put his plan in 
execution. He took the cords from the other 
tents, tied them to the bits that were on this 
tent, and then fastened their ends to the pole, so 
that they ran in like the bars of an umbrella. 
He went to the low parapet. The water was 
about fifty feet below. A moderate breeze was 
blowing. He listened. All was still. 


There was no 


brella. 
It was a parachute! 
That was his plan of escape. 


and sprang forward. 


a hundred yards from the shore. 
and swam back, and soon stood on dry land. 


gands. 
finally made good his escape to Athens. 


42> 
or 





For the Companion.. 
THE WIT OF THE WITLESS. 


Billy Hodges was a short, dumpy little man 
shaped just like an overgrown baby. 


“mamma,” all of fifty years before the time o 
which we write. Added to these peculiarities 


kind to him, he knew well that they made spor 
of him sometimes. 
garded as “‘a little lacking. 
seemed a man of small account to strangers 


” 


tive village, waddling about his business there 
from day to day, like a very big and very im- 
portant duck. He set all the window glass, 
whitewashed the ceilings and fences, and even 
condescended to saw the wood of his patrons, 
and by such work earned a very good living, 
and kept up a funny little one-room-establish- 
ment in the way of ahome. Besides this, he 
was always ready to do a good turn to a neigh- 
bor without payment. 
Billy was a very independent man, and would 
have been a happy one, had it not been for the 
boys—those tormenters in general of the human 
family! They couldn’t understand why Billy, 
weak as he was, had never been married. They 


> 


and far more needy than himself, and they kept 
tormenting him about one or the other of them, 
till he got so nervous that he would take to his 
heels when he saw poor Betscy Doliver or Han- 
nah Williams, as if a sheriff was after him. 
‘iis testimony against the young gentlemen, 
was,— 

“B-b-boys is the ha-ha-hatefulest and t-t-t- 
tormentinest c-creatur’s that wa-was ever in- 
in-in-vented!”’ 

For a long time Billy enjoyed the monopoly 
in his line of business-es. But alas for his 
1 | Peace and profit! Adversity, in the shape of a 
tall, gaunt Yankee, threw its shadow over his 
way. This fellow took up his abode in Billy’s 
town, and gave notice that he was “ready for 
jobs of all kinds, at prices to suit customers.” 


Billy’s wrath knew no bounds, and he talked 
and stuttered so loud and fast, that nobody 
could understand half he said. Getting a little 
more composed by spending his wrath, he ex- 
claimed, with a sarcastic laugh,— 

“Pugh! He re-ready for any j-j-job! I g-g- 
guess I like t-to see him s-s-set a big p-p-pane in 
the d-d-doctor’s b-b-bay window! Id 1-l-like to 
see him whitewash Miss Parson B-B-Butter- 
field’s p-parlor ceiling without d-d-drippin’ on 
her Br-Br-Brussels carpet; I w-w-would! ‘Pri- 
ces to suit customers,’ ha? I g-guess that would 





He now 
brought the tent to the edge of the parapet, 
and raised it up. The breeze caught it, and 
opened its folds, and distended it like an um- 


For a moment he hesitated; and then as a 
fresh blast of wind came, he grasped the pole, 


He fell fast; but the wind bore him downin a 
slanting line, and he struc® the water at about 
He turned, 


He found here a boat belonging to the bri- 
Seizing this he put off, hoisted sail, and 


His hair 
was light, his cheeks red, and his voice as soft and 
fine as when he first lisped the magic word 


Billy was an inveterate stutterer, and as he was 
very bashful, that was a sore trial to the funny 
little man; for although his neighbors were very 


He knew that he was re- 
Billy might have 


but he filled a very important place in his na- 


want a man t-t-to work forn—n-nothing and f-f- 
find himself!” 

Then he pronounced the new-comer a “ban- 
ditti,”” who had come there to rob an honest man 
who had only his hands to make a livin’ with 
and was a poor lone orphant beside! 

It was true that “the banditti” did cut into 
Billy’s business. Like all other monopolists, 
Billy had grown sharp and oppressive, and the 
people were glad to save their money by hiring 
the little Yankee to do their work at fair prices. 
But Billy clung for some time to the delusion 
that the people would refuse to employ his rival, 
and finally drum him out of the town for his 
insolence in coming there. What then was his 
chagrin to see his hated rival sawing away com- 
posedly at the minister’s woodpile! Billy could 
not brook such treatment from the minister, who 
had had the privilege of looking after him for 
years, when sick or out of work. So he pre- 
sented himself before that gentleman in a very 
indignant mood, and demanded a reason for 
“such tr-tr-treachery.” 

The minister smiled and said, “Why, good 
Billy, you have plenty of work and this poor 
fellow has very little, and besides that he saws 
wood fifty cents a cord cheaper than you do. 
“Why, why, why,” cried Billy, “Of e-course 
he does, and ought to d-do it che-cheaper still; 
for his arms is twice as 1-l-long as mine is, 
and he can s-s-saw twice as fast asI can! So 
0’ cotfrse, I ou-ou-ought to have tw-tw-twice as 
much as he does!” 

This was splendid reasoning on Billy’s own 
premises; but the people of the village looked 
at it in another light; and the result was, as is 
usual where there is competition, Billy had to 
lower his tariff, which he did most ungracefully ; 
muttering to himself,— 

“T b-b-bet them boys was at the b-b-bottom 0’ 
this m-m-mischief; I b-b-bet they hired this m- 
m-miserable banditti to come here and set up 
b-b-business to t-t-torment me.” 





+o 
GOOD FOR EVIL. 


There are spots that bear no flowers, 
Not because the soil is bad, 

? But the summer's genial showers 
Never make their bosoms glad. 

Better have an act that’s kindly 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 

Than by judging others blindly, 

f Doom the innocent to pain. 

> ——_—_o————— 

A PROVIDENTIAL RESCUE. 


Writers of fiction hesitate before putting in 
such wonders as the following. “It’s too im- 
probable,” their readers would say. But the 
British Messenger prints it as a “true story :” 

“Many years ago a little German boy ran 
away from home. He came to a village, on the 
outskirt of which stood a pretty church; and as 


t 


> 


saw two or three women in the village as weak, | 


he passed it, in one corner he could discern, 
through the darkness, a low window, which the 
wind was shaking as if the fastening were loosed. 
“He scrambled up on the window and pushed 
it open, but in doing so he lost his balance, and 
fell down inside. However, he was not much 
hurt by the fall, and as it was perfectly dark he 
thought the best plan was to lie down and sleep 
upon a wooden bench which he found near him. 
“Being much wearied he slept long and sound- 
ly; but when at length he awoke, great was his 
horror to discover that he was in a large burial 
vault, containing a few black coffins and the 
bench upon which he had slept. 

“He sought in vain some way of escape from 
this terrible prison; but the oaken door was 
firmly locked, and the little window through 
which he had fallen was far, far beyond his 
reach. All day long he screamed for help, and 
all in vain, for night came a second time to him 
among the tombs. 

“Poor Wilhelm, when daylight returned, could 
not scream any more, for his parched throat re- 
fused to utter a sound. It seemed as if there re- 
mained nothing for him to do but to die; but 
God had not forgotten him. 

“That second morning it seemed to him that 
he heard steps approaching, then a key turned 
in the lock, the door opened, and a young girl 
entered. 

“In a rapture of joy he sprang to meet her, 
but she fled in unntterable terror, closing the 
massy door and leaving him again alone with 
the dead. 

“Tt was net long, however, before the girl re- 
turned with her father, who was the schoolmas- 
ter of the village. He brought tlie boy to the 
school-house, and there made him tell his story. 

“ ‘Listen, boy,’ he then said, ‘you, too, had 
nearly been among the dead; but God has cer- 
tainly work for you to de onearth. The win- 
dow through which you entered is placed so 
that no one might ever have heard your cries, 
for even on Sabbath days none pass on that side 
of the building. Itis some years since the vault 





b-b-be no prices at a-all; for folks in this t-town 


had been opened, but this morning the thought 





suddenly came to me that it should be swept 
out. Therese being very busy to-day, I hesitated 
to send her there; but as I could not get the im- 
pression out of my mind, that it was too long 
neglected, I at last bade her take the brush, and 
make haste to return.’ 

“Wilhelm returned to his parents. The an- 
guish of that day and night was never forgotten 
by him. All his life he suffered no one, unre- 
buked, to use the common expression, ‘By 
chance.’ 

“There is no such thing as chance,’ he would 
say, and telling this little story, would add, ‘Do 
you call that accident or chance? No! no! God 
ordered it all.’ ” 

~@>—————— 


for the Companion. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 
How A Poor Boy MAY PREPARE HIMSELF FOR 
CoLLeGE.—ArT, III. 

Dr Johnson once gave an unwelcome hint to 
a fine gentleman, who had been travelling in 
Italy, but who had profited little by what he 
had seen. 

“Sir,” said he, “Some men will learn more in 
the Hampstead stage coach, than others in the 
tour of Europe.” 

This is much the case with the study of geog- 
raphy. One is often 
taught geographers more intelligent than those 
who have had the advantages of the best 
schools. 

There is a vast difference between the infor- 
mation acquired by a student eager for knowl- 
edge, and that gained by one who goes to his 
lesson as to a set task. The one learns as much 
as possible, the other as little as possible. The 
one digs gold, the other picks up alloy. The 
one gets practical intelligence of things necessa- 
ry to be known, and puts it to use, the other is 
like a certain tourist whom Humboldt describes 
as having “travelled more and seen less” than 
any man he ever knew. It is not those who 
have made the largest number of recitations 
who are most wise, but those who know how to 
use what they have learned. Books are but 
guides. 

Dr. John Ilunter scarcely knew how to read 
and write when he was twenty years of age. 
But he went to work at his education at last 
with a thirst for knowledge such as rarely has 
bnrned in the mind of any man. He at length 
stood at the head of the medical profession of 
Europe. Ile was told one day that a polished 
physician had sneered at him on account of his 
imperfect knowledge of the dead languages. 

“T would teach him,” sald the great anato- 
mist, his eye flashing with feeling, “I would 
teach him on a dead body what he never knew 
in any language, dead or living.” 

The student should master Mathematical Ge- 
ography with that clearness and accuracy, that 
enables one to follow the old geographers to 
practical results. Itis not difficult for a think- 
ing mind to do this. It is as easy to understand 
latitude and longitude, and the problems to 
which these subjects give rise, the motions of 
the earth, and their effects, as to mouth the 
words of the text-book in order to escape a de- 
merit or the rattan. 

It will be well for him before quitting this 
study, to be able, not only to pass over the map 
of the world with his pencil, and to describe the 
physical features that he meets in his imagina- 
ry journey, the distribution of plants and ani- 
mals, the races, governments and religions of 
mankind, bnt to explain the principles that 
guide the mariner from hemisphere to hemis- 
phere, and from zone to zone. 

For example: The captain of a vessel sailing 
on a parallel of latitude, finds that his chronom- 
eter scems to be losing ten minutes aday. In 
what direction is the ship sailing, and how 
many degrees does she make a day? 

Shaw and Allen’s geography is a commenda- 
ble text-book for a student relying upon self- 
help. The difficult points of physical and math- 
ematical geography are very clearly explained 
in the work, and very beautifully illustrated. 
But students have learned the science without 
the aid of colored maps and artistic pictures, 
and, if one is not able to buy an expensive book 
like this, let him make the best use of such 
books as he has, or such cheaper books as he 
ean obtain. 

The elements of grammar are easy, and the 
student will need but little assistance in acquir- 
ingthem. Nor will he find it difficult to learn 
to analyze and parse perspicuous and elegant 
rhetorical sentences. But the English language 
abounds with peculiar idioms, and he must 
master these to become a perfect grammarian. 
On these difficult points, an examining commit- 
tee will put the acquirements of a student toa 
severe test. We have known persons who sup- 
posed that they were good grammarians, to 


surprised to find self- | 


THE 
find themselves unable to dispose of words like 
those italicized in the following sentences: 

His office as judge is desirable. 

The more I look at it the brighter it appears. 

I was not aware of his being an officer. 

To be or not to be, is the question. 

And Harry’s fiesh it fell away. 

Two times two are four. 

We know of no book in which these difficul- 
ties are more fully met and satisfactorily ex- 
plained than in Prof. Green’s Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar, under the head of Rules for Con- 
struction, 

The student who can read and write well, and 
who understands arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, may apply for a school with reasona- 
ble hopes of success, provided that he have the 
general information necessary for a teacher. 

In our next article, we shall indicate how this | 
information may be obtained. 
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The Companion will be sent free, from 
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1, 1871. 


If you have not received our Premium 
List, send for one and it wili be forwarded 
at once. 
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LETTERS ABOUT ENGLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 
apa took me to Chester, the other day, one 
of the oldest cities§n the world, so the old ver- 
ger said. 

He looked quite like a king, that old man in 
his black robes, and finely shaped head, with its 
white, curling hair. By his side was his little 
grandchild, just as beautiful as she could be! 
such a white and rose-red cherub that I could 
not keep my hands off of her. 

I began my letter in a blind sort of way, 
speaking of the old verger. Of course we did 
not see him until we went up to the cathedral, 
the foundation stones of. which were laid when 
Alfred the Great was king of England; even be- 
fore the coming of the Danes, neafly ten centu- 
ries ago. : 

I cannot tell with what awe I stood under the 
groined arches of the mighty roof, and thought 
of the hundreds of thousands who have wor- 
shipped in that old place, fading away, coming 
on anew, growing old, dying, and still new, 
fresh faces filling the time-honored seats from 
generation to generation. 

I suppose just as pretty eyes as I saw, here 
and there, smiled up from the ancient stalls, 
ten hundred years ago. O dear, it makes me 
nervous to think of it; how the little babies 
were carried to the font, grew up to be fathers, 
mothers and grandparents, and now, where are 
they all? Forgotten even by their own descend- 
ants. I dare say they looked in their glasses, 
if they had any, with just as much solicitude as 
we do, even when going to church, in what we 
should, no doubt, call their ridiculous fashions; 
and Iam very sure ours would seem as ridicu- 
lous to them. 

And what do you think I saw there, hanging 
over the chapter-house door? Two old faded 
flags, almost dropping to pieces, that have been 
in the smoke and thunder of battle in our own 
land—in the battle of Bunker Hill, with Howe, 
and up the Heights of Abraham, with Wolfe. 
I could hardly believe my eyes, but the fact is 
well authenticated. 

The wood carving of Chester Cathedral is most 
wonderful. All around the gallery, on all the 
groined roof, it makes one’s eyes ache to watch 
the delicate tracery, and causes one to wonder 
how many laborious years must have been con- 
sumed in the toil. 

When the organ pealed, and the pure soprano 
and alto of the choir boys floated up, up, and 
all the people joined in the solemn chanting, 
then my eyes filled with tears, and I could have 
cried like a child. 

After the cathedral service was over, we 
walked out to see the town. The streets were 
very narrow, and not well paved, but the houses 
were nearly all picturesque, with gable ends 
facing the street, and gay gardens here and 
there. 

The oddest thing about Chester, however, is 
its double streets, as [ call them. The upper 
half of the lower stories of the houses is made a 
pillared portico, and one ean walk the length of 
the street in one of these quaint galleries. Here 
the shops are nearly all situated, and the trade 
goes briskly on at all times, because there is an 
unfailing protection from the weather, in the 
| upper story of the houses, which projects so as 
to form a continuous roof. 








We walked the length of one of these quaint 
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enclosures, in which it seemed to me the people 
were all playing at keeping shop, while the real 
business must be going on below. 

Papa told me several interesting incidents 
about Chester and its old wall, which I have not 
space to mention here, and that every foot of 
wall on which we stood had been fought over, 
and*lost and regained by one combatant and 
another. 

There are several.round towers on the walls, 
from one of which I looked and saw the silver 
Dee River, celebrated in song, winding its pretty 
length, unconscious that so many beautiful 
things had been said and sung about it. 

King Charles’ tower, from which that ill-fated 
monarch saw his last armies destroyed at the 
fatal battle of Rowton Moor, in 1645, has an at- 
tendant, who is called the Castellan of the tower. 
In the turret he keeps a quaint little museum, 
and he, himself, old, withered and enthusiastic, 
is quite as great a curiosity as any thing we 
saw there. 

“So you’re from Ameriky,” he said, survey- 
ing us from head to foot. “Well, I’ve got a son 
over there—don’t know where he is, though, 
aven’t ’eard from him this long time. He fit in 
your war, though.” 

“Indeed!” said papa. 
Union or Confederate ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the old man, 
thoughtfully; “one or t’other, aint quite sartin 
which. He aint writ me nothink for a year, so 
I dunno whether he’s married or buried. He’s 
achap that don’t bother his ’ead much ’bout 
his relations; wery good boy, on’y thoughtless. 
’Meriky’s a pretty big country, I take it.”’ 

There are two houses on Watergate Street, 
which I must allude to. One is called the old 
Derby palace, and bears the date of 1591. It is 
built of wood, and fronts the street with three 
gables. The carving on this old house and the 
herring-bone work are absolutely wonderful. 
All over the front are placed the oddest designs 
—funny little cherubs, with chubby clieeks and 
turned up noses, curious vases, odd animals, 
such as have no likeness in the earth or the wa- 
ters under the earth. I could hardly tear my- 
self away from this queer Old World place, and 
I caught myself fancying who had lived there in 
its splendor, little thinking of the time when 
some poverty-stricken tenant would under let 
and destroy the primitive beauty of the inner 
temple. 

The other house is equally beautiful, but has 
a strip of wood built on just below the upper 
story, which is bowed, with this inscription jn 
church texts: 


“Which side was he on, 


“Gop’s PROVIDENCE MINE INHERITANCE.” 

I asked an old man what it meant, and, in 
words I could scarcely understand, he said that 
when the great plague was in Chester, in 1666— 
in fact, it desolated all England—this one house 
was spared. Thereupon, the proprietor caused 
the inscription to be put where it stands to this 
day. ALICE. 

Sp 
WHAT IS AN ARMISTICE? 


‘On the 3d of November, 1870, a sudden stop 
was put to the military operations in the great 
war between Germany and France. 

This cessation of active war work was brought 
about by the formation of an armistice, dur- 
ing which there was to be no fighting between 
the Germans and the French, unless through a 
breach of faith. 

What is an armistice? The best definition of 
it is, perhaps, speaking concisely, ‘“‘a stand-still 
ofarms.”’ Webster’s definitions are,—“A cessa- 
tion of arms [i e., of the operations of armed 
men], for a short time, by convention; a truce; 
temporary suspension of hostilities by agrec- 
ment of the parties” to a war. 

France and Germany being the parties to a 
great war, and circumstances having arisen 
that lead both to desire at least a temporary 
cessation of military proceedings, an agseement 
was made that fighting and other warlike meas- 
ures should not be pursued for twenty-five 
days. 

During those twenty-five days, matters must 
remain precisely as they were at the time of the 
signing of the armistice. 

For example, the German army besieging 
Paris could make no attack on that city through- 
out those twenty-five days; and neither could the 
French in Paris make any attack on the besieg- 
ers. No matter how great the temptation to at- 
tack, on either side, it could not be made hon- 
estly. 

Should either party break the armistice, the 
other would be released from all obligations to 
keep it,—though it might not avail itself of its 
right, and be content with the punishment of 
the persons who had broken faith, and the giv- 
ing up of any advantage gained by breaking it. 

Throughout the continuance of an armistice, 











every besieged place has the right to be revict. 
ualled, from day to day, in order that the supply 
of provisions it had at the beginning of the 
suspension of military operations may be as 
great at the recommencement of those opera- 
tions,—should peace not be made during the 
armistice. This rule was not agreed to in the 
present instance. 

The common mode of proceeding is to appoint 
four commissioners, two from each side, to sy. 
perintend the sending in of food to a besieged 
town or fortress. They are bound, on the one 
hand, to sce that the besieged get a full supply 
of provisions for their daily consumption, and 
on the other, that they get no more than that 
supply. 

An armistice may or it may not, be a step-pre- 
liminary to peace. Sometimes peace follows it 
at once; at others it is followed by fiercer war 
than ever. 

In the spring of 1818, Napoleon I. defeated 
the Russians and the Prussians at the great bat- 
tles of Lutzen and Bautzen. Those battles 
were followed by an armistice, which began in 
June, and endured till the latter part of August, 
having been once renewed, and the time ex- 
tended. : 

Then came a renewal of the war, the Austrians 
having joined the alliance against Napoleon,— 
and in that war were fought the great battles of 
Dresden, the Katzbach, Leipsic, Brienne, Laon, 

-aris, and others; and Napoleon was over. 
thrown. 
ADHESION & CO. 

This is a firm engaged in a very sticky busi- 
ness. For it not only sticks bills, but every 
thing else in existence, and that, too, without 
paste or mucilage. Whatis it which holds the 
particles of matter in their places, so that they 
do not run away from each other, and yet al- 
lows metals to be drawn out or hammered into 
different shapes? It is co-hesion. It is because 
this Co. has more property in iron than in cop- 
per or gold, that an iron wire will bear a great- 
er weight than any other. 

A curious fact, only comparatively recently 
discovered, is that pillars will support a heavier 
weight when hollow than when solid, that is, 
if they contain the same amount of metal. Men 
might have found this out long before they did, 
for the trunks of trees have many of them only 
pith inside, and the bamboo was always hollow. 
In the same way bones, especially those of birds, 
are hollow, so as to be light and strong at the 
same time. 

If two pieces of glass are ground perfectly 
smooth, and then closely applied to each other 
with no air between, they will stick so firmly 
that they cannot be separated without breaking 
their hearts. It is ad-hesion which makes them 
do this. So two pieces of glass, if only wetted 
and stuck together, will refuse to part unless 
moved sideways. 

Fluids also attract solids. Dip a rod into 
water, and one drop at least will cling to it when 
taken ‘out. Some drops always insist on re- 
maining in a bottle, when the rest are poured 
out. When water is boiled in a Smooth vessel, 
the steam will only leave the sides when forced, 
and then only in little explosions, as though it 
flew off in a passion. It will go quietly enough 
if the sides are only rough. 

In some galvanic batteries the hydrogen gas 
developed clings to the metal plates, and unless 
these are made rough, the battery will not work. 

Are we not right, then? There is no firm so 
sticky, and no sticking so firm as that of ad and 
co-hesion. 
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TECUMSEH. 

The Indian warrior Tecumseh, who fell while 
fighting the Americans in the war of 1812, was 
not only an accomplished military commander, 
but also a great natural statesman and orator. 
Among the many strange, and some strongly 
characteristic events in his life, the council 
which the American Gen. Harrison held with 
the Indians at Vincennes, in 1811, affords an ad 
mirable instance of the sublimity which some- 
times distinguished his eloquence. 

The chiefs of some tribes had come to com- 
plain of a purchase of lands which had been 
made from the Kickapoos. This counsel effected 
nothing, but broke up in confusion, in conse 
quence of Tecumseh having called Gen. Harti- 
son *‘a liar.” It was in the progress of the long 
talks that took place in the conference, that Te- 
cumseh, having finished one of his speeches, 
looked round, and secing every one seated, while 
no seat was prepared for him, a momentary 
frown passed over his countenance. Instantly, 
Gen. Harrison ordered that achair should be 
given him. Some person presented one, and 
bowing, said to him,— ‘ 

“Warrior, your father, Gen. Harrison, offers 
you a seat.” Tecumseh’s dark eye flashed. 
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“My father!” he exclaimed, indignantly, ex- 
tending his arm towards the heavens; ‘“‘the sun 
is my father, and the earth is my mother; she 
gives me nourishment, and I repose upon her 
bosom.” As he ended, he sat down suddenly 
on the ground. 

+o 
HUMBOLDT AS A CHILD. 

Alexander Humboldt, the most distinguished 
traveller, and one of the most learned men of our 
century, was not remarkably bright as a boy. 
His health was then feeble, and he did not learn 
very readily. Indeed, it is said he hardly kept 
up with other boys of his age in the public 
schools, and his parents being wealthy, conclud- 
ed to have him instructed by teachers at home. 

It is possible that the world is indebted to this 
fact for the great discoveries made by him in 
after years. One of his teachers was Campe, 
the author of the German Robinson Crusoe. 
The boy was never weary of listening to his en- 
thusiastic teacher, as he described the adven- 
tures of Crusoe on his desert island. <A love of 
adventure and a longing for travel were nur- 
tured in him.at this early age, and a direction 
given to his whole life. If Campe had not been 
the teacher of the nervous and impressible boy, 
and if his youthful imagination had not been 
fed by romantic stories of adventure, Alexander 
Humboldt might never have been a great trav- 
eller in manhood, and the world might now be 
without his great “Cosmos.” 
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DEAF MEN’S BLUNDERS. 

An old gentleman and his son, both being 
deaf, sometimes made very amusing blunders in 
their conversation. One day, when early vege- 
tables were first offered for sale, the son returned 
from market and said,— 

“Three beets for sixpence.” 

The old gentleman looked over the top of his 
spectacles and said, “O no, John, you’re mis- 
taken.” : 

“No, I aint,” persisted the son. ‘Three bects 
for sixpence.” 

“Why, John, you’re crazy!” cried the old gen- 
tleman, raising his voice. “It’s no such thing!” 

The old lady, hearing the discussion, came in 
and asked what it was all about. 

“Why,” replied her husband, “I believe John’s 
crazy! He insists on it, there’s only three 
weeks to Christmas, and it’s most six months!” 

Half the disputes and quarrels in the world 
come from misunderstandings; and where there 
is no peace-maker to explain matters and bring 
the disputants together, the best of friends often 
become enemies for life.” 








: A TELLING NAME, 

“What’s in a name?” A great deal. It is 
very important to give things their right names, 
and honest men doit. But we do not expect 
honesty nor honor among those who deal out 
liquid fire to their fellow-men. One of these, 
living in Chicago, has told the truth by acci- 
dent, and has put up as a sign over his drink- 
ing saloon. It reads thus, in flaming great let- 
ters: 

“The Fireplace.’’ 

What he meant was, doubtless, that it was a 
“hearthstone,” a place for cheerful gathering; 
but the word he used was far better. A drink- 
ing saloon is absolutely a “fireplace.” It scat- 
ters firebrands, arrows and death, which burn 
up home, property, character and happiness. 
And worse than this, it builds a fire within the 
bosoms of those who frequent it, which burne 
into the very soul, and is rarely quenched dur- 
ing life. 

Chicago is not the only city that has snch 
“fire-places.”’ 

+o 


PARSON L.’S CROW. 

We remember a solitary old gander belonging 
toalame blacksmith, that used to follow the 
man about the shop and yard like a dog, but 
this beats the gander: 


Old Parson L., of a town in Maine, had a 
crow that was so very strongly attached to his 
reverence that he would follow him about, even 
into his pulpit, unless restrained. In conse- 
quence of this devoted attachment of the crow, 
it beeame necessary to keep him caged on the 
Sabbath. 

One Thanksgiving day, however, this precau- 
tion was neglected; and the crow was at large. 
Parson L, reached the church without being 
perceived by his black-coated associate, and 
preached a sermon as full of heads and sub- 
heads as his Thanksgiving pudding at home was 
of plums, and then proposed closing the ser- 
Vices with a new anthem, composed by a mem- 
ber of his choir. 

The congregation rose, and the pitch-pipe of 
the leader gave the key-note, when, as if just 
arrived from the “black Plutonian shore,” the 
crow appeared, perched on the highest pew back 
in the gallery of the old church, and screamed 


and then stopped. The parson was mortified, 
and after a short pause, in which the younger 
members of the congregation were grinning vis- 
ibly, and the elders were biting their lips, the 
good man again announced the new anthem. 
He had no sooner finished than ‘‘caw-caw-caw,” 
louder and harsher than before, resounded 
through the house. The bird was answering 
his master’s voice, and giving a new anthem on 
his own hook. 

The house upon this was no longer to be re- 
strained. <A perfect roar of laughter broke the 
solemnity of the scene and the occasion, and in 
the midst of the paroxysms, heightened by an 
occasional “‘caw-caw-caw” of the crow, the an- 
them was forgotten, and the audience broke up. 
Nothing could exceed the ludicrousness of the 
— as we were informed by one who was 
there. 


4&4 GOOD WORD FOR THE TOAD. 
Antipathy to toads proceeds from vulgar ig- 
norance. Probably the epithets “ugly and ven- 
omous,” applied to them in Shakespeare, are to 
blame for much of this prejudice. They are 
really useful creatures, and in France, garden- 
ers buy and sell them by the tub-full, to keep in 
flower beds and vegetable gréunds, for the de. 
struction of snails, slugs, bugs and worms. 


Toads become accustomed to man, and do 
not appear to be incapable of tender sentiments. 
Every body has heard the story, which seems 
borrowed from some old, popular legend, of a 
toad, which for thirty years lived under an es- 
palier*® tree, and came out every evening, when 
the family was taking supper, and got his share 
of the meal, like the dogs and thecats. The 
family shed tears on the day when an accident 
deprived that devoted servant of life. 

ome of my friends believe that, after having 
heaped benefits upon a toad, they have obtained 
from that despised animal, evident proofs of 
gratitude. 

A certain Capt. Perry has told me that, in 
travelling through the interior of Sicily, he 
once found on the road a snake that was just 
about to devoura toad. He killed the snake, 





guides went onward sofme distance, to see if the 
weather would permit further ascent, promising 
te return ina quarter of an hour. Scarcely, 
however, had the gentleman disappeared, when 
the breeze became so cold that the ladies com- 
plained of great discomfort, and contrary to the 
injunctions of Mr. Marke, allowed the guide 
with them to persuade them to descend. 

All three were, in accordance with custom, 
connected by a rope; Mrs. Marke leaned on the | 
arm of the guide, and her friend followed a few 
steps behind. Not more than a hundred yards 
had they gone, when Mrs. Marke and the guide 
suddenly disappeared into a crevasse, which 
was covered with a thin crust of frozen snow. 

Providentially for the friend, the rope, being 
unsound, broke, and she remained, half-dead 
with fear, but in safety, close to the edve of the 
treacherous chasm. Her wild, hysterical shrieks 
brought the young husband and his two guides 
to the scene in headlong haste, and, leaning far 
over the edge of the crevasse, the horrified man 
called again and again the name of one who 
should answer no more in this world. 

Silence reigned in the fathomless grave, and 
mocked the grief imploring mercy of it. All 
through that afternoon and night, and the next 
day, and so on for a week, scores of guides, 
servants, and sympathizing travellers yet 
ed to recover the bodies; but, owing to the form- 
ation of the crevasse, all wasin vain. So it was 
only left for the heart-broken husband to attend 
a funeral service held in the English chapel at 
Chamouni, and return inconsolable to England, 
with the friend of thatlost bride whose ashes 
even he had not been permitted to rescue. 


—--——+@> - 
A YOUNG LADY'S COOLNESS. 


While at Manassas, early in the war, a young 
lady rode up to General Early, and began to de- 
tail some news of which she was the bearer. 
Just then a Federal battery appeared on an em- 
inence beyond and took up position. 

“Miss,” said the General, “you must get out 
of the way; that Yankee battery is unlimbering, 
and will open upon us, and will knock you all 
to pieces.” 

She looked around at the battery quictly, and 
then proceeded with her story. 





and the toad went his way. Six days after- 
wards he returned by the same road. Allof a 
sudden, something hops along close behind 
him. It was his toad, who had adopted this 
mode of expressing his gratitude toward his 
preserver, and who had positively recognized 
him. 

“But, captain,” said I to him, “how could 
you possibly identify the particular toad whose 
life you had saved? One toad is as like another 
toad, as one egg is like another egg.” 

“That is very true,” replied the captain, “but 
he looked at me with such grateful eyes, that I 
could not doubt his identity for a moment.”— 
Am. Entomologist. 


*A tree trained to grow like a fan. 
+e 


TOBACCO---A COMPOSITION. 

The small boy, who began his attempts ai 
composition by the following brilliant essay, 
will make a.famous writer some day, if he con- 
tinues to do his best. His prospects are hope- 
ful: 

Tobacco grows something like cabbages; but 
Inever saw noneof it boiled, although [ have 
eaten boiled cabbage and vinegar on it, and I 
have heard men say that cigars that was given 
to them on election day, for nothing, was cab- 
bage leaves. 

Tobacco stores are mostly kept by wooden 
Injuns, who stand at the door, and try to fool 
little boys, by offering them a bé@nch of cigars, 
which is glued into the Injun’s hands, and is 
made of wood also. 

Hogs do not like tobacco; neitherdoI. To- 
bacco was invented by aman named Walter Ra- 
leigh. When the people first saw him smoking 
they thought he was a steamboat, and as they 
never had seen a steamboat, they were fright- 
ened. 

My sister Nancy is a girl. I don’t know 
whether she likes tobacco or not. There is a 
young man by the name of Leroy who comes to 
see her. I guess she likes Leroy. He was 
standing on the steps one night, and he hada 
cigar in his mouth, and he said he didn’t know 
as she would like it, and she said, “Leroy, the 
perfume is agreeable.” But the next morning, 
when my big brother Tom lighted his pipe, 
Nancy said, “Get out of the house ,you horrid 
creature, the smell of tobacco makes me sick.” 

Snuff is Injun meal made out of tobacco. 
took a little snuff once, and-then I sneezed. 


———+or—___—_—_ 


DEATH AMONG ICEBERGS. 
Valuable lives are lost almost every year in 
the mountains of Switzerland, but the fascina- 
tion of mountain travel makes people insensible 
tothedanger. A recent sad accident has thrown 

a gloom over mountain travel in the Alps: 


Mr. Marke, of Woodhill, Liskeard, accompa- 
nied by the young wife whom he had married 
but two months before, in Suffolk, and a female 
friend of hers, left Chamouni at noon, under the 
leadership of two guides, and, after eight hours 
of delightful ascent, reached the Hotel des 
Grands Mulets. 

Resting and sleeping there until between three 
and four o’clock next morning, at the latter 
hour they started up the mountain again, with 
three guides, and safely traversing the eleva- 
tions known as the great and little plateaux, 
gained the summit of the Corridor at about two 
hours before mid-day. 





out “caw-caw-caw” in most unmelodious tones, 





the guides to rest, while he and the two other 


Here Mr. Marke desired the ladies and one of 


“Miss,” said the General, again, “don’t you see 
| they are about shooting their guns? You are 
|in great danger here, and must be off.” 

She looked around again and resumed her 
story. In afew moments, “bang” came the re- 
port of the first gun. 

“Now,” said he, “vou must be off, as you are 
too much exposed,” and he forced her to ride 
away. 

Then turning to Colonel (now General) Gor- 
don, he said: “Colonel, what splendid heroines 
women would make if it wasn’t for snakes and 
spiders.” . 

He might have reflected, too, that great quali- 
ties, either in women or men, often fail to show 
themselves, because there is no great occasion 
to call them out. , 
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AN ECONOMICAL KING, 

It is no wonder that Prussia has but a small 
debt compared with other European nations, if 
all its monarchs are as economical as King 
William. The following is a capital story: 


King William is not lavish on personal ap- 
parel. His valet recently gave him a hint to 
substitute a new coat for one which he had worn 
two or three years longer than he ought, and 
was thereupon summoned to the royal presence. 

“Where is my old coat, Jean?” 

“T have taken it away, your majesty; it isnot 
fit to be worn.” 

“What are you going to do with it, Jean?” 

“I believe I am going to sellit.” 

“How much do youthink you will get for it?” 

This was hard to answer, for no “old clo’ ”’ 
Jew in the world would give a shilling for the 
old coat. Jean therefore hesitated a moment, 
| and then answered ,— . 
| “f believe I shall get about a dollar for it, 
| your majesty.” 
| The king took his pocket book from the table, 
| opened it, and handed Jean the dollar. 
| ‘“Hereis your dollar, Jean,” said he. “That 
coatis so comfortable; bring it back to me; [| 
want it yet.” 

on 


A NEWSPAPER THAT WAS NEVER 
STARTED. 

One enterprise (and with quite a big name), 

has been nipped in the bud by the European 

war. 





The young Prince Imperial of France, having 
procured types and printing apparatus, was, in 
company with some of his royal playmates, 
about to start-a Journal des Tuiieries, but, alas! 


“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aftagley,” - 


and so it proved with the young Prince, for the 
banishment of his papa has sent into oblivion 
what undoubtedly would have been a valuable 
accession to the amateur press. 


+o 
A YOUNG COOK. 


We know a little girl who, at nine years of 
age, made a loaf of bread every week during 
the winter. Her mother taught her how much 
yeast, and salt, and flour to use, and she became 
quite an expert baker. Whenever she is dis- 
posed to try her skill in making simple cakes or 
pies, she is permitted to do so. She is thus, while 
amusing herself, learning an important lesson 
Her mother calls her her little housekeeper, and 
often permits her to get what is necessary for 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
SQUARE WORDS, 
1. Frozen rain. 
2. Not any. 
3. Poems. 
4. A direction. 


H, V. H. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


Itis composed of 10 letters, The 7, 4, 5 is a boy’s 
name. The 9, 8, 1, 10 is detestable. The 3, 6, 2 is the 
note ofa certain bird. The wholeis agreat traveller. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is a friend who lives near your abode, 
hy second is worn by a child, 
And every large thoroughfare—lane, street, or road, 
0 B. 


My whole may be properly styled. J. 


OB 


ae 
Xe ae 
SS aw 





Ss 


NY 





Z 


‘ 5 






Cart. Jor. 
5. 


ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 


1. A kingdom in a southern clime. 
2. A-sea that lieth near to it. 
8. States that have lately lost their head. 
4. A mountain high, where gods did sit. 
5. Then name a town whence hats do come. 
6. And now a fiery mountain tell. 
7. Where first the Romans built their ships. 
8. A lake where alligators dwell. 

The initials give the name of one 


Who tried all Europe to o’errun, A.M. A. 


6. 


You'll find me meaning to delight; 
Behead me, I’m a tenant's right; 
Again behead me, last and best, 

I now am quict, or at rest, 

And my letters six will tell 

How the things below to spell. 


My 4, 1, 6 is an animal; my 6, 3, 2a fish; my 4, 1, 
1, 2,6 a fruit, which you may 1, 6, 3, 2; my 5, 3, 4 is 
4, 2,2 water; my 1, 6,4 a vegetable; my 1,3,6,1 a 
sly look; my 5, 3, 4, 2 to fasten; my 2, 6, 4, 1 to 
spring; and my 5, 8, 6 is to discover. GR. 


7. 
A DISH OF VEGETABLES. 


To weave, and three-fourths of ache. 
. Half of letter and four-fifths of truce. 
. Two-thirds of an insect, and half of to reply. 
. A carriage, and what spoils everything. 
H. E. A. 


Cobo 


8. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in Mason, but not in Perry. 

My second is in boat, but not in ferry. 

My third is in road, but not in path. 

My fourth is in cross, but not in wrath. 

My jifth is in hay, but not in grass. 

My whole is a month but not the last. 
FANNIE BROOKS. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ram-rod. 

2. Pat-riot. 

3. “A miss is as good as a mile.” 

4. Newcastle. 

5. Hare, Ananias, naught, Dearth, Eve, Luther.— 
HANDEL, ESTHER. 

6. Deer, Ease, Esse, Reed. 

7. Cleveland. 





FLATTERY FLATTENED OUT. 


The bishop preached. The congregation sab- 
sequently requested him to publish his sermon. 
The bishop was delighted. ‘ 

“And so,” said he, with jocose affability, to 
the senior church warden, “the people were very 
pleased, eh ?” ; 

“Well, you see,” replied the official, “our folks 
would like to know summat about it, and”—— 

“Ah,” interposed the bishop, complacently, 
“they want to read it at home.” 

“Well, sir, that’s just-what they would like to 
do;” (here he paused and added, confidentially,) 
—it wor very hot weather, you see, and so, 
when you wor preachin’ they wor all asleep.” 


‘ 


Vain people are too ready to think they are 
going to be complimented. They should wait 














the table. She hangs the keys by her side, and 
very musical, too, the jingling is te her ears. 





till their friends get through talking. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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DEBBY WARE. 


Debby was such a queer old thing 
I scarce can tell you what she was. 
She squinted her eyes, and mumbled her lips, 
And twisted her thumbs from knuckles to tips, 
And her voice was shrill and cross. 


Debby lived in a queer old house 
As gloomy and rough as she; 
Weeds and briars ran wild in the yard, 
And the garden soil was barren and hard— 
With its one half-leafless tree. 


Nobody cared for Debby, much, 

Nobody tried to care, 
Till one sweet maiden whose heart bestowed 
Such riches of love they overflowed, 

Had found poor Debby Ware. 


Debby at first was shy and cold, 
For love was so strange to her, 
But never a heart is wholly bad, 
And never a life but may be glad 
If its waves an angel stir. 


"and Debby learned for a coming friend 
With a joyful watch to gaze; 
She trimmed the thistles from gate to door, 
She brushed her garments and sanded the floor, 
With thrifty womanly ways. 


Debby was such a queer old thing, 

But when the sweet maiden spoke, 
The mumbling mouth and the squinting eyes 
Answered with gentle and wise replies, 

As her heart’s long silence broke. 


The maiden with Christly love had brought 
The pitying Christ to her, 

, And peace unwonted illumed her mein, 

Like one whose dwelling of old has been 
But a vacant sepulchre. 


Life’s highways have many a tomb 

With tenants of grief and sin; 
Where are the angels through briars and weeds 
To find the door of their glooms and needs 

And wait upon Jesus in? 


' 
A little love for the Master’s sake 
Is a trifling thing to spare, 
But if poor Debby should stand at last 
With the white robe over her queerness cast, 
Would it be a trifle there? 


- +e 


“I WISH I COULD.” 


Death’s hour is an “honest hour,” and many 
scoffing men, when they come to it, beg for 
time to take back the wilful mistakes of a whole 
life. 

One morning, Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney, re- 
ceived a request to visit aman who was a pro- 
fessed skeptic, and apparently near his end. 
On entering the chamber where the man lay, he 
beheld the attenuated form of one who had been 
tall, athletic, struggling under the ravages of a 
disease at once the most painful and incurable. 

The doctor addressed him by sundry kind in- 
quiries and expressions of sympathy, reminding 
him of the sufferings of Christ, who gave Him- 
self a ransom for sinners, that through His 
atoning sacrifice they might obtain the torgive- 
ness of sin, and be restored to the favor of God. 

Hearing this, the dying man said, “Sir, I 
don’t believe that; I wish I could, as my dear 
wife there does; she believes all you say.” 

“Well,’”” said Dr. F., “but you say you wish 
you could, and that is a great point towards at- 
taining it, if you are sincere. Now, what do 
you believe concerning Jesus Christ?” 

“Why,” he replicd, “I believe such a man 
once lived, and that he was a very good, sin- 
cere man; but that is all.” 

It was a principle with Dr. F., when reason- 
ing with unbelievers, if they acknowledged the 
smallest portion of truth, to make it a position 
from which to argue with them. This mode he 
now adopted, and said,— 

“You belicve that Jesus Christ was a good 
man—a sincere man. Now do you think that a 
good man woulkl wish to deccive others? or a 
sincere man use language that must mislead ?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied. 

“Then how do you reconcile your admission 
that He was a good man with His saying to the 
Jews, ‘I and my Father are one.’ When they 
took up stones to kill Him He did not undeceive 
them, but still maintained the fact of His God- 
head; adding, ‘My sheep hear my voice, and 
they follow me, and | know them, and I give 
unto them eternal life.” Now could any mere 
man say ‘I give unto them eternal life?’ Could 
an angel, however exalted ?” 

“Stop!” cried the dying man, with an excit- 
ed voice “Stop, sir; I never saw this before; 
a new light breaks in upon me—stop, sir!” 

Holding up his emaciated hand, as if fearing 
that a breath might obscure the new lizht 
breaking in upon his benighted soul, and with 
a countenance lighted up with a sort of preter- 
natural expression quite indescribable, but with 
eyes intently fixed on Dr. F., he exclaimed, after 
a short pause, while big tears rolled down his 
cheeks,— 

“Sir, you are a messenger of mercy, sent by 
God Himself, to save my poor soul! Yes, Christ 
is God, and He died to save sinners! «Yes, even 
me! 


——----- +e - 
HOW THINGS GROW IN PAJARO. 

There seems no end to the wonders of Califor- 
nian fertility. Common corn and beans grow 
away from the planters, and run up, like Jack’s 
vine in the story, so fast, that the brakes have 
to be put on them, to check their speed. 

In Pajaro Valley, so luxuriant are the crops 
in spring, that farmers have to resort to vari- 
ous expedients, to prevent them from growing 
too rank. In every field of grain, at that season 
of the year, may be seen large numbers of eat- 
tle, horses, and hogs, which their owners have 
turned in there to feed. 

Good natured travellers, who are unacquaint- 
ed with the fertility of the district, tie their hors- 
es to the fence, and go half a mile out of their 


struction which menates his crop. They are | 
thanked for their trouble, but are rather sur- 
prised when told that the only chance of safety 
fer thecrop lay in what they considered its ruin. | 
In addition, the ground is rolled, or the top of 
the young crop is cut off with a mowing ma- | 
chine; but, notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, there is often such a quantity of straw as 
to render the labor of hauling and threshing 
greater than is desirable.—Overland Monthly. 
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PREPARING TO BE ATTACKED. 
A single war is felt all over the world, they 
say. This proves it: 

An insane husband at Troy, N. Y., having 
conceived the idea that his house was about to 
be attacked by the Prussians, collected his fam- 
ily upon the roof of the house and stacked his 
furniture down stairs, in order to be prepared 
for the enemy. A police officer, hearing the 
moans of the wife from the roof, entered the 
house, but it was only after the expenditure of 
a good deal of time that he succeeded in draw- 
ing out the husband from a barricade of chairs, 
tables, and crockery. 


Bulgphe way the war in Europe affected two 
little boys, was more laughable, though quite as 
serious in theirestimation. “John Snapp,” in 
Tlectrth and Home, describes the following thrill- 
ing battle between France and Prussia: 


A funny scene took place in our nursery, the 
other day. 

Charley, you must know, is our oldest boy, 
nearly six years old, mild and brave, but not as 
strong as his brother James, a fierce, hazel-eyed 
little chap of four summers. 

“Jim,” Charley says, “let’s play France and 
Prussia.” (They had heard their mother and 
me talk a good deal about the war.) 

“How?” says Jim. 

“Why, you be ore, and [’ll be the other, and 
we'll play fight.” K 
“Allright,” says Jim. “Which’ll you be?” 

“Pll be Prussia,” says Charley, promptly, 
“and, Jim, Prussia beat in the papers, so you 
must let me lick you.” 

“Tey?” says Jim. “What you say?” 

“Prussia’s got to beat,” said Charley, firmly; 
“but it’s only play, vou know.” 

“Well,” replied Jim, “Ill let you;” and with 
a tremendous charge, the battle began. 

Charley, as Prussia, did great execution, 
knocking poor France about in great style, and 
looking as though nothing on earth could sub- 
due him. 

All at once France concluded the game had 
gone in that direction quite long enough. He 
turned the tables, rushed upon Prussia, and 
knocked that unhappy country down flat. 

My! how Prussia roared! Jumping up, and 
hearing me laugh, he raninto the hall scream- | 
ing,— 

“Mother! mother! Jim went and knocked me 
down—and I'm Prussia! Boo, hoo! It aint 
fair—France hasn’t any right to lick Prussia— 
a-ough!” 

It wasn’t the knocking down that hurt him, 
but the idea of France doing it. 

Mother at once came in, leading the sobbing 
youngster by the hand. There stood France, 
still aglow with his victory. 
“?Taint my fault,” he shouted. 
gan it! Prussia began it!’ 
“That’s no reason,” blubbered Charley. 

“I don’t care,” muttered Jim, with a satisfied 
shake of his tumbled head. ‘France beat once, 
any how.” 

This fired Prussia again, and for a moment 
the prospects were bad. But a few gentle words 
from mamma soon brought about a treaty of 
peace. 

Only once Jim was saucy again. 

“You know, dear,” his mother was saying, 
“how wrong it is to fight and hurt one another.” 

“What makes big people do it, then?” he 
asked, and for a moment neither of us knew ex- 
actly how to answer. . 
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THRILLING ADVENTURE. 
A very singular occurrence took place near 
Bridgeport, Ill., which puts a dangerous aspect 
on a boyish sport: 


A lad, named William Goodman, aged 10 
years, residing on Columbia Street, became am- 
bitious to make a monster kite, that should fly 
higher than any other kite that was ever made. 
Accordingly, he made one with wings, such as 
may be scen in any toy shop window. It was 
built after the style of a “Japanese kite,” and 
was full six feet in length. The stout frame- 
work was covered with paper in a very artistic 
manner, and a strong hempen cord was attached 
to the cross-beams. 

All things prepared, two companions “boost- 
ed” the artificial bird to the proper angle, and 
it flew into the air like a thing of life. It rose 
moderately at first, the wind taking it to the west- 
ward; but, having attained about two hundred 
feet, it came into an opposite current, which 
drove it to the south with great velocity. 

The mammoth toy rose still higher and high- 
er, the little aeronaut letting out the string 
which was nearly jerking him off his feet. As 
the kite went upward the boy’s spirits went with 
it, and he continued paying out the line, until, 
at length, an end was reached; but still the rav- 
enous kite demanded more. 

Being arrested in its flight, it began to jerk 
and pull so savagely that the lad was compelled 
to tie the cord about his waist, to prevent its 
slipping from his hands. 

The ambitious boy gazed in rapture on his 
kite, that looked a mere speck on the sky, fully a 
oe of amile away. For some moments it 
described semi-circles in the air, occasionally 
jerking so hard as to nearly lift the boy. Soon 





“Prussia be- 








road, in order to tell the farmer about the de- 


rapidly as to lift the boy from the ground. Nor 
did he come down again immediately, but kept 
rising higher and higher, and at the same time 
drifting in a southerly direction, until a height 
of seventy-five fect or more was reached. 

By clinging to the cord the boy was enabled to 
maintain an upright position. 

The scene was indescribably distressing to 
the persons who sawit. Perhaps five minutes 
clapsed in which the little fellow was dangling 
between heaven and earth. Finally, when the 
upper current seemed to have spent its strength, 
the kite began to descend. Fortunately, the 
cord was strong and the boy was light. During 
both the ascent and descent the kite drifted, and 
as it came down, Willie was brouglit in near 
to the roof of a small two-story house. He 
seized hold of the chimney, which happened to 
be within his reach, andin a moment was safe- 
ly anchored. e 
There was a shout of joy from the crowd be- 
low, and some of the number quickly procured 
a ladder, and reached the side of the little fel- 
low. The cord that bound him was cut, and 
the kite, deprived of its ballast, careered again 
and again, untilit finally reached the ground, 
fully a mile away. : 

The boy did not utter a word, but clung to 
the chimney, and could not be persuaded that 
he was out of ganger. He was forcibly torn 
from the bricks and restored to his home. The 
result cannot be called a happy one, for the lit- 
tle fellow is lying dangerously ill of brain fever, 
caused by fear.—Chicago Times. 
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CHEATING BLUEBIRDS. 
It isn’t easy to deceive birds by changing their 
young, but sometimes when they know that 
a fraud has been practised, they will take care 
of the strange young birds as carefully as their 
own. Here is a case of the sort, where young 
mocking-birds were put into a blue-bird’s nest. 


“With an insect in its mouth, one of the 
old birds, twitting merrily, had alighted near 
the hole, and without hesitating, glided in, and 
in © moment or two came gliding forth again, 


was anything wrong. My heart beat more free- 
ly, for [saw that the insect had been left be- 
hind, clearly, in the throat of one of the intrud- 
ers—for the bird plumed himself gayly outside, 
as if happy in having performed a pleasant du- 
ty. But this was the male bird, and it was the 
arriving of the female that I knew was most to 
be dreaded—for if the .sharp instinct of the 
mother did not detect the fraud, I felt that, it 
would succeed. 

“Here she comes! and in a business like and 
straightforward way, glided directly into the 
hole. We held our breath and stood on tiptoe. 
Out she darts with a low cry, still holding the 
insect in her mouth. Our hearts sunk—she has 
discovered all, and refuses to adopt the stran- 
gers! 

“She flew to her mate, and seemed to be com- 
municating some sad intelligence to him. He 
was busily engaged in trimming his feathers, 
and merely straightened himself up for a mo- 
ment, and then, with the coolest indifference 
proceeded with his occupation. 

“The poor female seemed to be sadly distressed 
and@uzzled; she flew around the nest, uttering 
alow, mournful cry; then returned to her philo- 
sophical mate for sympathy, which he seemed 
to be too busy with his feathers to spare just 
now. Then she would dart into the hole, stay a 
moment, and out again, with the insect still in 
her mouth. Then she would circle round and 
round on the wing, as if searching for the cause 
of the disturbance, the nature of which she evi- 
dently did not understand. 

“So she continued to act until the male, having 
arranged hiS$ feathers to his liking, flew off, 
with a pleasant call to her, in search of more 
food. This seemed to decide her uncertainty, 
for darting now into the hole, she immediately 
fed the worm to one of those lusty young fel- 
lows that had grown so wonderfully since she 
last went out, and then came forth chirping, 
and apparently reconciled, and followed her 
mate. 

“I knew the birds were safe if the female ever 
fed them once. So it proved; for never did I 
see little fellows grow “with greater lustihoodJ 
than they. Daily we watched them; and in 
ten days or two weeks were greatly amused to 
see the industrious old birds perseveringly la- 
boring to fill gaping throats that were nearly 
large enough to swallow them bodily whole. 
I now narrowed the hole with wire, so that the 
Dlue-birds could get in and the mocking-birds 
could not get out, for they were quite double 
the size of their foster pareffts. 

“When they were full-fledged, we took them 
to the house, and placed them in an aviary I 
had prepared for them in a recess which con- 
tained a window, and looked out upon the gar- 
dens. In two days I found, to my great aston- 
ishment, the old blue-birds endeavoring to feed 
them through the wires. They had found them 
out, the faithful c-eatures, and not content with 
having spent douviec the amount of labor upon 
them that they would have bestowed upon their 
own offspring, they followed them up, with un- 
weary ing solicitude.” 


———~+~oe——_—__—_ 
A SMALLER DWARF THAN TOM THUMB. 


The smallest dwarf in the world has lately 
been admitted into the Bethnial Green Work- 
house, England, in a dying state. He is thirty- 
tivo years of age, and his name is William Sa- 
letto. He has been measured by the medical 
officers and found to be only thirty-one inches 
in height. It seemed that in 1832 his father met 
a Frenchman named Phillip Lemure, who pre- 
vailed on him to give up his business and ex- 
hibit his son as the smallest dwarf existing, he 
being one inch less in height than Gen. Tom 


A b> 7 y eringe, 
without seeming to have observed that there pworth remembering 


two pounds a week, to allow the Frenchman to 
take all the pro%ts from any exhibition. The 
dwarf first made his appearance from Rosher- 
Ville Gardens. After that he was taken on a 
tour through England.* He was also received 
by several noblemen and country families. One 
gentleman presented him with a watch and 
chain, which, to his great sorrow, he no longer 
possesses. He then went to Paris, where, among 
other illustrious personages, he was introduced 
to the Emperor of the French at the Tuileries, 
He was afierward shown to the present King of 
the Belgians. He then returned to England, 
where he was exhibited at several entertain. 
ments. 
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THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Damascus dates anterior to the oldest city in 
the world. It was founded by Uz, the grand- 
son of Noah. “The early history of Damascus 
is shrouded in the hoary mists of antiquity.” 
Leave the matters written of in the eleventh 
chapter of the Old Testament out, and no re- 
corded event has occurred in the world, but Da- 
mascus was in existence to receive it. Go back 
as far as you will into the vague past, there was 
always a Damascus. 

In the writings of every century, for more 
than four thousand years, its name has been 
mentioned and its praise sung. The Damascus 
years are only moments, decades only flitting 
trifles of time. She measures time not by days 
and months, but by the empires she has seen rise 
and prosper, andcrumbletoruin. She is atype 
of immortality. She saw the foundations of 
Baalbac, and Thebes, and Ephesus laid; saw 
them grow into mighty cities and amaze the 
world with their grandcur—and she has lived to 
see them desolate, deserted and given up to owls 
and bats. She saw the Israclitish Empire ex- 
alted, and she saw it annihilated. She saw 
Greece rise and flourish for two thousand years, 
and die. In her old age she saw Rome built; 
she saw it overshadow the world with its pow- 
er, she saw it perish. 

The few hundreds of years of Genoese and Ve- 
netian might and splendor were, to grave old 
Damascus, only a trifling scintillation, hardly 
Damascus has seen all 
that occurred on ‘earth, and still she lives. She 
has looked upon the dry bones of a thousand 
empires, and she will see tombs of a thousand 
more before she dies. Old Damascus is by right 
the eternal city. 
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“SHOULDN’T HAVE COME.” 


Living, at one time, in the town of B—, was 
a jovial, hearty, middle-aged man, an enthusi- 
astic sportsman, withal, who rejoiced in the 
possession of a hound, that in lankness of form 
and length of limb far outstripped all ordinary 
animals of his kind. Nothing could raise him 
to a condition of respectable plumpness. In 
spite of liberal rations, ‘““Maje’’ still trotted 
about, the most starved looking specimen of the 
canine genus imaginable. 

This gentleman had a boarder—a tall, thin 
fellow, familiarly known as “Short,” who, for 
all his quaint, dry ways, relished a joke exceed- 
ingly, and occasionally indulged in one at an- 
other’s expense. 

One night the family, with some half-dozen 
visitors, had gathered around the tea table. 
“Maje” was moving furtively about, snuffing 
the fragrant viands, but, warned by vivid recol- 
lections of the punishments incurred on former 
occasions, ventured not too near. 

“Short,” says mine host, glancing at the long, 
lean figure of his friend, and then at the gaunt 
proportions of the hourd, “you and old ‘Maje’ 
aint much credit to a bourding-house.” 

“Very true, John,” drawled Short, dryly, “and 
if I’d seen the dog before I came, I shouldn't 
have come.” 

ee ees 


CARRIER DOVES IN WAR. 

The idea of such a thing gives a rude shock to 
the old emblem of the dove with his olive leaf: 
“Fly away to my native land, sweet bird,” 
as the song has it, sounds strangely over armed 

forts and bloody fields: 


The carrier-pigeons in Europe continue to 
fetch and carry intelligence of battle, and blood- 
shed, and of every form of human suffering in- 
cident to war. We presume that no longer will 
the dove be considered as an emblem of peace. 
Once he was the messenger of parted and sigh- 
ing swains and lasses: 

“Come hither, thou beautiful rover, 
sang our own Percival, 


“With a pinion as light as the air, 
That bearest the sighs of a lover, 
And bringest him news of his fair.” 


And now, instead of “the. rose-scented paper” 
and “the bine ribbon,” &c., &c., we have “so 
many killed”—‘‘so many wounded’—‘battle, 
Bismarck, and wholesale death!’ One pretty 
little feature of romance seems in great danger 
of being spoiled. 


HOW THEY KNOW. 


That there is an open passage about the Pole 
has long been proved by the history of what is 
known as the “Right Whale or Greenland 
Whale.” One, at least, of these animals has been 
found in the Northern Atlantic, bearing in_his 
side harpoons having the stamp of Pacific fish- 
ermen, whose custom it is to mark their har 
poons with the name of their ship, and the time 
and place of fishing. Inasmuch as chose whales 
cannot pass under ice, but have to come to the 
surface at short intervals to talte breath; and 
inasmuch as they cannot pass through tropica 
water,—the finding of a Pacific whale in the 











it made a furious plunge, and rose again so 














Thumb. The father consented for a salary of 





North Atlantic is conclusive ros that the ant- 
mal crossed the Arctic Ocean in open water. 
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TRUE BEAUTY, 


“Handsome they that handsome do,” 
Grandma said to little Sue; 

And the dull gray eyes grew bright, 
Kindled with an eager light 

From that hour she strove to make 
Herself more fair for others’ sake. 


Though no roses decked her cheek, 
She grew gentle, kind and meek; 
And her voice soon found a tone, 
Which, till then. it had not known. 
And, at length, her playmates all, 
Their “best friend’’ did Susie call. 


Then no longer did she sigh 
For snowy brow and sparkling eye: 
Well content that those she knew 
Should find her ever good and true. 
And the maxim grandma taught, 
Often was in Susie’s thought. 
Nursery. 





For the Companion.’ 
BERTIE’S THANKSGIVING. 





Bertie was getting ready for Thanksgiving. 

At least he thought he was doing.the princi- 
pal part of the work, and he certainly was about 
wherever there was the most going on. 

The way he flew around, mixing himself up 
with the affairs of every one in the house, would 
be a wonder to the queen, if she could only see 
him. 

This was his third Thanksgiving, but he didn’t 
remember much about the other two; in fact, 
he hadn’t cared much about them, either. But 
he was making up for all that now. 

Bridget declared that he would have his fin- 

«gers chopped off in the chopping-tray, and mam- 
ma said perhaps it would be better for her if 
they were, and then they wouldn’t ‘always be 
picking at her raisins and cranberries. 

He was full of wonder and delight when the 
great turkey was brought in and laid on the 
kitchen table. 

He spent full ten minutes in gazing at it— 
from a safe distance. 

He wasn’t quite sure it was dead and couldn’t 
bite. Then he trotted up stairs to tell his mother. 

She had company in the parlor, but Bertie 
didn’t care. He opened the door wide enough 
to get his curly head in, and called out,— 

“Mamma, has you scen our Sanskgiving tur- 
key ?” 

“Yes, dear,” 
tle face. : 

“Isn’t he a buster?” said Bertie, and without 
waiting for an answer, the curly head disap- 
peared, leaving mamma much surprised at her 
little son’s imitation of Bridget’s language. 

Bertie hurried away to overlook Ann while 
she swept and dusted the chambers. 

He was a little afraid, at first, of the uncles, 


said she, smiling at the eager lit- 


and aunts, and cousins, who kept coming and’| baby in a wagon. 


coming, till Bertie thought the house was full. 
But he soon became acquainted, and to Bridg- 


et’s great relicf, he forgot to go outand help her 


get dinner. 
He satin his high chair at the table between 
his two grandmothers, and looked very wise. 


He felt quite proud when they praised the t=r- 


key, and the pudding; and the pies. 
“°Cause I helped,” said he. 
helped her awfully.” 
“And so you did,” said mamma, laughing. 


After dinner Bertie took his cousins out to see 
his kittens, his bird and the two little white 
mice, and the children gave them all a Thanks- 


giving dinner. 


Bertie was sorry that the bird and the mice 
couldn’t have some turkey, but they gave the 


kittens a great plate full of bones. 


Then. the children went out to play in the 


yard, and a merry time they had. 


“Bridget said I 





by, stopped and looked through the fence to see 
the fun. 

Bertie ran up to them and asked, “Has you 
had your Sanksgiving turkey?” . 
The boys shook their heads, 

“Then my mamma will give you some of 
mine,” said he; and he ran in to ask her. 

She let Bertie bring them in, and gave them 
a good dinner. Bertie was glad to see them eat, 
for they looked cold and hungry. 

When they had gone he ran back to his play. 
The next day the uncles, and aunts, and cous- 
ins went away again, and Bertie began to ‘feel 
lonely. “What is Sanksgiving for?” he asked, 
climbing up into his mother’s lap. 

“It is a day for thanking God for all the good 
things He has given us,” she said; “for homes, 
and friends, and food, and for this good, free 
country. 

“Itis a day to help others, too. God has given 
us sO much, we must show Him we are thank- 
ful by helping those to whom He has given but 
little.” 

“Pm thankful,” said Bertie, thoughtfully, 
“and I’m glad we gave those poor boys their 
dinner, aren’t you, mamma?” A. 
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MOUSIE. 


Away down in a snug little corner of the milk- 
room, one day sat two mice. 

One of them was rather an elderly mouse, 
dressed in sober gray, with keen black eyes, that 
kept constantly glancing around the room, and 
a sharp, wiry looking nose; in fact, a real busi- 
ness looking mouse—just the one to escape all 
the cats, and traps, and all other ills that a 
mouse is heir to. 

The other was an exact opposite—a gay young 
mouse, with moustache trained after the most 
approved fashion of mouse-land, sleek coat, and 
— that fitted as nicely as though they were 
skin. 

“Now, mamma,” said the young exquisite, “I 
don’t see why you should think so. You say, 
yourself, you were never inside of a trap, and 
how should you know any thing about it? And 
as for Sir Rat, you know, things always look 
wrong when a person is prejudiced against 
them;” and he stroked his moustache and tipped 
his head on one side, as much as to say, “I 
guess I know as much about such things as you 
do, old lady. 

“Well,” a“ his mother, “I suppose you 
must do as you please, my son, but you know 
what I have told you.” 

“OQ, [have no doubt you mean well enough, 
but you have a mistaken idea. Now don’t have 
any fears for me. I can take care of myself, 
you know; and he laughed a gay laugh, and 
was gone. 

Very nicely to him looked the gay, red trap, 
with the bright steel wires shining in the early 
sunlight, and the delicious bit of cheese held 
there so temptingly. 

“What queer notions people do get some- 
times!” said Mousie, as he looked at it, and 
thought how he would relish that bit of cheese. 
“Just as though that would hurt me!” and he 
smiled complacently. 

“Now, I must have that cheese; it never’d do 
to go back without it. But whatif they were 
right, after all?” but he dashed the thought 
away with an impatient “Pshaw, it’s only old 
folks’ notions,” and began reaching after the 
cheese. 

Click went the trap, and Mousje was kicking 
and squirming in no very gentle manner, 

“O! OF? squeaked Mousie, and he pulled and 
tugged with all his might. «0 if T cou—cou— 
could get this 0-o-off.” 

But his voice grew fainter and fainter, and 
his strugeles weaker, and a®leneth ceased. 

“Och, an’ shure an’ here’s anither mouse,’ 
said Bridget, stopping, skimmer in hand, veil 
the trap. A sorra bit of throuble hev ye made 
me, but ye’ll not be afther throublin me ag’in, 
I’m thinkin’;” and she threw him far away 
through the window. 

That night his mother prepared his supper as 
usual, and sat down to await her son’s return. 
But no son came. Long and patiently she 
watched and waited, anxiously peering out into 
the darkness, and listening for his light tread. 
But far away from his mother he lay, stiff and 
cold. He saw his folly too late. 
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I MET a little boy, the other day, hauling a big 





“Little boy,” I asked, “what are you doing for 
the Lord?” 
He stopped and looked up, and in a moment 
said,— 
“Why, I am trying to make baby happy, sO 
she won’t ery and disturb my sick mother.” 
That, indeed, was 2 good work. Iam sure it 
pleased Jesus. He loves to see the children 
helpful to each other and their dear parents. 








Dr. CARPENTER, the well-known physician for Catarrh 
and diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, forthe 
accommodation ot his — many of whom found it 
inconvenient to visit him at his residence upon Rollins 
St., has taken easil or rooms at No. 
Street, cor. West 


47 Tremont 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 48 Summer Street, 
cor. of Arch. Six per cent. interest will be paid on depos- 
its by this Institution from this date. All deposits com- 
mence drawing interest on the first day of every month. 
See notice in another column. 





closing out their stock ct Carpets low. They keep, also. 
a full fine of Furniture. oe ” : 


For Hats and Caps visit 59 Tremont pam, J. A, JacK- 
large assortment of goods 








Two ragged little fellows, who were passing 


P. F Packard & Son, 56 Union St., of this city, are’ 


Mistakes. 
The world is full of sad mistakes, 
In what men think, or say, or do, 
And he who fewest of them ‘makes, 
The path of wisdom doth pursue. 
Would each one seek for others’ weal, 
As wein life pursue our way, 
Much happier we all should feel, 
And joy would crown each closing day. 
Then let the Bors all wear good “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes, complete, 
Such as they ‘sell at GEORGE FENNO’ 8, 
Corner of Beaeh and Washington Street. 





DESIRABLE AND SEASONABLE CarRPrtTs.—Parties fur- 
nishing houses with Carpets are invited to visit the 
warehouse of JoHN J_PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington 
Street,in relatiun to Carpets, Oil Cloths, &c. The - 
derminsters are worth examining, and for sitting rooms 
and chambers are unequalled. Thelr Brussels and Tap- 
estries are offered at very low rates,—these goods are 
orga bas the most desirable and most economical that can 
be used. Their English Feltings are likewise something 
that should be inspected—just the article to cover Car- 
etsto savethem. Then their stock of Oil Cloths (Oil 
‘loths being made a specialty), Stair and Entry Carpets, 
Door Mats, Oil Cloth Rugs, &e! is exceedingly large and 
excellent. Those who want goods that are up to the 
standard test, and at the smallest advance on cost, will 
go to this establishment, No. 47 Washington St. “45—3w 


WI A COPY OF 
L “Merry's Museum,” for 1871, 
BE 


toany one who will act as agent, and 
SENT 


getup a Club. 
The Museu « (enlarged July, 1870,) in 
FREE! 
HOLIDAY JOURNAL for 1871, 


its neat form, is the best Magazine for 
Boys and Girls in the world. 
Se = for specimen and premium list 
Contains a CuristMAs SToRY, SPLENDID PLAys, MAGic 
Sports, &c.; 48 pages, illustrated. SENT FREE on re- 
ceiptof one stamp for postage. Address ADAMS teaw” 





14 Bromfield St., Boston. 





—FR 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publish'r, 
‘46—41w 
Publishers, Boston. 





100,000 
YOUNG RECRUITS 


ALL THE BOYS AND GIRLS IN EVERY TOWN, 
~ e and Cit — oin the MAKE HOME -—é 
Y ARMY he first Boy or Girl from each P O. who 
aH... x advertisement, will be appointed Recruit 
ING SERGEANT for the place of residence For particu- 
ya Commissions and Insignia of Rank, address imme- 
iately, 
‘ Make Home Harry Army, Drawer 6008, cies. 
6—4w 


THE ADVANCE: 
A National Religious Newspaper, 
Published Weekly at 25 Lombard Block, Chicago. 





TERMS: 
Only $2 50 per annum, in Advance. 
Only $250! Only $250! Only $2 50! 


To Clergymen, $2. To Clergymen, $2. 


What Intelligent Judges think of It. 
Honest Opinions Voluntarily Given. 


From Eminent Clergymen. 


“IT regard it as standing fairly on the highest, ground 
yet reached by religious journals in America.’’—REv. 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 
“T consider it the ablest, best, and_most outspoken re- 
istoes journal published. “REV. Horace BUSHNELL, 
ge admirable Pree and truth-loving. I read it 
with zest.’’—REv. T. L. Cu 
“Tam gladto see ithe wauuee ability which characteri- 
zes THE ADVANCE."'—ReEv. T. C. UPHAM, D. D. 

“THE ADVANCE is a very dear friend in our family. 
My study would be bereaved if robbed of it.”"—REV. 
(Colonel) EDWARD ANDERSON, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


From Distinguished Statesmen. 

“Tam delighted with the bold, manly tone of THE Ap- 
VANCE."’—Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 

“Tread the ADVANCE regularly and with interest.""— 
VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Candid and High-Toned. 
“A paper we believe to be truly in advance of most 
others in its plain denunciations of evil, and its advocacy 
of allthatis pure and lovely and of good report.'"—AD- 
VOCATE AXD GUARDIAN, (N. Y.) 
“I think THE ADVANCE is generally conceded to be 
the ablest religious newspaper in the country, while its 
soundness, freshness and catholicity are delightful. bie 
REv. DaviD Peck, Sunderland, Mass. 


Unsectarian and Charitable. 

An eminent —— Soren and editor writes us 
from New York city: “WI I take weekly forty differ- 
Pent papers, the be st published in the whole country, I 
must confess that I regard THE ADVANCE as the ablest, 
most instructive and , interesting religious paper that 
comes under my eye.’ 

Rev. A. T. Pierson, Sets of one of the Detroit Presby- 
terian churches, w H honestly esteem THE AD- 
VANCE the best religious paper ever yet published in the 
country.”* 

The rector of St. Stephen's church, Wilkesbarre, Pa,, 
orders back numbers to complete file for preservation, 
and adds: “I take oer religious papers, and THE ‘Ap- 
VANCE is best of them all. 


Aiming as it does to bea a COMPLETE FAMILY syoenan, 
THE ADVANCE has something for all. Temper- 
ance, Sunday School, Agricultural, Scientific ana Chil- 
dren's Departments are prepared with great care, while 
its Commercial Department is unsurpassed. Its Edito- 
rials are fresh and spit and discuss the living ques- 
tions of the day ih ~~ = t of candor and from a stand- 
point of p 

Among its aioe during the past year have been 
many of the soundest thinkers and ablest writers of the 
time, such as 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D., Josephine Pollard, 
Mrs. 8. E. Henshaw, F 
Pres. J. H. —, D.D., 
Rev. T. M. Post, 

Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Alice Cary 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Mil- 


ler, 
Rev. T K. Beeche M 
Rev. H. Clay T: ——~ Miss E. Stuart Phelps, 
Rev. J. P. Gulliver, D. b., Mrs. Julia P. Ballard, 
and many others, 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. Address 


THE ADVANCE CO., Chicago. 


Great Success! 
American Sunday School Worker. 


A Monthly, for Parents, Teachers and Scholars. 


$150 4 YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Sixty Scholars’ Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. 


tae Send stamp for imen copy and 
list of Sameulien $71, to the Pu 








“Choice, Charming, Cheap.” 
THE NURSERY! 


‘*Best of all the Magazines for Children.” 





“Exquisitely illustrated.”’— Beautifully printed.” — 
““Admirably edited.” 
Such is the testimony of leadiug.critical journals, 


oa THE Nurggnry will enter on its fifth year, Jaruary, 


1871. It has attained its present large circulation by 
sheer merit, ana by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated hy both young and old. In its peculiar 
lineit is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in keeping up its high character, and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 

ta" Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers 
of 1870 FREE. 

Terms, $150 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers, A sample number for 


tencents. Address the Publisher, 
JOHN LL. SHOREY, 
36—tf No. 86 BROMFIELD Sr., Boston, Mass. 


R25 ~ A WEEK SALARY!—Y oung men . want- 
aad @ ed. as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
uiths stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 46-13w 


O'HARA’S SHOE TIE,—Never slips, tangles or comes 

untied. Can a attached to any shoe. Agents Wanted. 

38: on 25 cts. CH: MELSOM O'HARA, 
—W 


14 Y. Fourth St,. Cincinnat, 0. 0. 
try HYGEI 


VARTA for the Blood. 
Druggists. 
Mercantile Savings Institution, — 
No. 48 Summer St., cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 
Per annum interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all DErosits which remain in Bank six 
months next prior tothe semi-annual dividend days, and 
five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every full 
intervening calendar month they have —— in bank 
rior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 
Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on the ce- 
posits for each and every month they remain in bank, 
‘he Institution has a guarantee fund of , and on 
the first day of October a surplus ane 5 $75,000. 
45—-l2w 





Sold by by 
45—3m 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
bo me ht Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 

Sly 96 and 98 NortH STREET, Boston. 





ARTIFICIAL HONEY—Pure and Delicious.—How ts 
make it easy and — 3. 8entfree. Address G. G. BER- 
RY, North Stratford, 35—l3w 








Use Dr. STREETER'S MAGNETIC LINIMENT—for ~ ye 
nal and external use. Sold by dealers. 41— 


~ One of the finest assortments of Water Color 
Boxes, filled, suitable for Holiday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 322 
Washington St., Boston. 438—8w 


ANTED AGENTS,—At $95 per month to 

sell my patent for making Apple Butter avith- 
outapples or cider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 
and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, articulars, and to — employment. Address 
G. GEH t, Shermz unsdale, I 44—4w 











Unprecedented Sales! - Commissions | 
WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. Over 7500 have been retailed by 
one of our agents, at 75c each, in the past two years. 
Address, with stamp, Waitney & Co., Norwich, Ct. 44-9t 


|S agmen agene Do you want employment at $27 a 
week, expenses paid? If so, —- with 
stamp, SPAULDING, CLARENCE & CO,, 
Ceresco, Mich. 44—4w 








a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
e 250 Check Dies, Secure Circular and Sam- 
pies free. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 39—6Tike 





Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Palin and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirt; 
years, and CAN 8AY IN CONFIDENCE AND ‘TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magi ical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations, 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


CAPILANIA—For imparting "to “any Hair, the 
color of which may not be desirable, any shade required, 
from a delicate brown toa deep black. It is easy of a 
plication, consisting of one preparation only, and the 
hair requires no soaping or washing either be ore or after 
& PERRY, General Agents, 26 

41—4weop 





its application. BURR & 
Tremont Street. 





A 4 40 articles for A “er Samples 








son & Co.'s, where a are kept 
at a fair price. 


438—Seow J. W. McIntyre, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


$25 A 


H. B. Suaw, Alfred, 33—8m 
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TERMS: 
The Supscriprion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 

1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 

2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New suoscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE ComMPANtIoNn Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter When a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
* MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 


A TRIP TO MARS. 


Fancy is free. We may of course use her 
wings, to fly to any of the planets, but however 
we may plan it, we shall find that the difficul- 
ties in thus soaring aloft are much sorer in one 
case than another. For instance,if we make a 
jump to Jupiter, we shall have to go farther, 
and shall probably fare worse than if we pay our 
court to Venus or Mercury. It is known, that 
the great and distant planets cherish a state of 
feeling, by no means friendly, to us terrestrials, 
while Venus, Mars and Mercury, are in all re- 
spects more neighborly. 

We have already, in a recent number of the 
Companion, yade a brief imaginary visit to our 
moon; as Mars is the god of war, and these are 
warlike times, we will choose this planet for our 
present picnic. Let it be observed, however, be- 
fore we screw on our wings, that although we 
allow our fancy io fly high, she always starts 
from solid ground. 

Let us, then, shut our eyes for a moment, and— 
here we are on the planet Mars. It is just noon, 
and yet here on Mars itis almost as dark as 
twilight. Can his solar majesty be eclipsed to- 
day? No, for the planet Mars has no satellite, 
and therefore no eclipses and no moonshine. 
Besides, there the sun is, right over head, round 
and clear, but so small and pale, that he looks 
as if he had wasted away with sickness. 

While on earth, we could not gaze upon the 
sun without weeping, now we can look him 
right in the face without even winking. We 
must remember that we are much farther away, 
and that even the Kingof Day may be dimmed 
and diminished by distance. The Marsites, if 
there are any, as we strongly suspect, must have 
eyes as large as saucers, their pupils must be 
grown-up pupils, to enable them to see as well 
as we do—when at home on earth. 

Lie down, lic down at once! Here comes a 
tremendous gust of wind, not a cap-ful, but a 
sky-ful. If we do not prostrate ourselves on 
mother earth (I mean Mars’ bosom) we shall be 
swept away. 

I noticed with my telescope, before we left our 
terrestrial globe, that they are liable to such 
storms here. But gee, itis soon over. We can 
get up now. The heavens are all bright and 
heavenly. It is fortunate we did not come be- 
fore noon. On this planet, the rainy season is 
every morning. Plenty of soft water. Towards 
noon, a high wind rises from somewhere, and 
drives the clouds round to water the other side 
of Marsland. 

And yet theoceans are not large. There is 
not much less land on Mars than on the earth, 
though asa globe itis not halfthe size; so, of 
course, there is not much room left for water, 
and whales must be scarce. If we wish to form 
a notion of an ocean on this planet, we must 
imagine a Mediterranean or a Baltic Sea, many- 





armed and long-legged, something like a Hin- 
doo idol. The water, moreover, is mostly ice- 
water, being collected chiefly about the South 
pole, which is an icicle. Both Martial poles 
sleep all the year under a snowy sheet, which is 
more than can be said of martial Poles here on 
earth. (So much in a word, or a country, de- 
pends on the position of the Capital.) And 
though Mars is so little, it is presuming enough 
to try to go ahead of us by years twice as long 
as we have. 

Being on this planet, makes us light-headed, 
or at least light-bodied. Why,I can jump right 
over you as you stanm,.without the least effort. 
It is because there is so little gravity here. 
You and I together would not weigh so much as 
one of us does on our heavy old earth. And as 
for running, we could easily outstrip the cars 
on some of our one mule railroads. 

We have not yet caught a glimpse of any in- 
habitants. Having been at Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg, and more lately at Paris, we under- 
stand martial language, and would try to talk 
to the people if we met them, though whether 
we should get at the truth is a question. But 
we can form an idea of what they may look like. 
They must exactly resemble the fish called 
Flukes or Flounders, very broad but very thin. 
When they wish to go with the wind, they pre- 
sent their broad surface, and are borne rapidly 
along by it. When they wish to stem the aerial 
current, they turn their thin edge to it and cut 
it like a knife, or lie down on the ground, flat 
as a pancake. No shape could be so conven- 
ient in such a world as Mars. 

Strange to say, it is supposed by some persons 
that the people of this small planet must be of a 
Mercurial temperament. We do not find them 
so, forjve do not find them at all, and so we 
end our trip to Mars. 





VARIETY. 


THE SPOUTING OF THE WHALE. 


The popular notion represents the Leviathan 
as “spouting water,” but a correspondent of the 
Advance, signing himself “G. 8. C.,’”’ says he 
knows better: 


bay | have seen many hundreds of whales,” he 
declares, “and my first sight of one, at once 
and forever exploded the fallacy, that a whale 
spouts water. It is an item of natural history, 
of which many are ignerant, that a whale never 
spouts water. That ignorance on my part at 
one time was excusable, for | was too young to 
have paid much attention to it. 

“Now for the truth. The spout-holes of the 
whale are his nostrils. He breathes through 
them, and that which ascends from them when 
the whale rises and ‘blows’ is only the vapor of 
his breath ‘The high temperature of the breath 
makes it visible as vapor, just as any one’s is 
visible on a frosty morning, or cold day. No 
water is allowed to enter the spout-holes of a 
whale. There would be the same sense of stran- 
ulation, as if one would take in water through 
his nose. Iam not giving in this mere reports 
I have heard. I have helpedin taking the ‘mon- 
sters,’ and have examined much larger speci- 
mens than ‘Pilgrim’ saw in the distance. I 
know this idea is contrary to that represented 
in the geography pictures, and in all those pic- 
tures that represent unheard of adventures 
among whalemen.” 


The Irishman mistook the elephant’s trunk 
for his tail, and it seems that we have hardly 
given the whale his rights about his nose. 


_ 


HOW THEY SAVED THE FLAG, 


The passion with which the French soldier re- 
spects his flag is vividly revealed in a story of 
Sedan. At the moment of capitulation a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant of Zouaves and a brave ser- 
geant, resolved that the flag which had been left 
in their keeping should not fall into the hands 
of the Prussians. So they took the emblem of 
France to pieces,—one concealing the banner 
under his uniform, another putting the balls 
into his pocket, and the third keeping the eagle. 

After the capitulation, it was agreed that all 
the relics should be confided to fhe care of the 
sergeant, who, being an Alsacian, could speak 
German. ‘The brave sergeant then managed to 
don the guise of a peasant, and to obtain a bas- 
ket, in which he placed the memorials of French 
glory. He then covered the precious relics with 
amass of tobacco, which he had got from the 
willing peasants, and, thus guarded against de- 
tection, he managed to pass through all the Ger- 
man lines, and to reach Paris. 


—_——_—>—___— 
BUNKUM, 


There was once a conceited member of Con- 
gress, known as Col. Buncombe, who was al- 
most always upon his feet, making long and 
empty speeches, having no other imaginable ob- 
ject than his own glorification. On one occa- 
sion, when the bored members were leaving the 
house almost in a body while he was upon the 
floor, he cried out,— 

“Gentlemen, you all may go, I can just as 
well finish what I have to say to myself, for I do 
not speak for the House but for Buncombe.” 
The phrase has since been a proverbial one for 
conceited speakers with more words than ideas, 


and who seek to speak for effect and selfish pur- 
poses. Col. Buncombe has left behind him a 
whole army of followers, who may be heard al- 
most every where throughout the country. 


itiracellnmpili 
POPE’S WILLOW. 

Dr. Franklin said if he could do but one thing 

he would plant atree. This amiable act in ma- 

“ny a man has left pleasant memorics in history. 


Some may know the story of the first weep- 
ing willow, introduced into England by the poet 
Pope, who found one twig in a basket of figs 
that had been given him, putting out a bu 
and having planted it in his garden, reared it to 
a tree, whence all those beautiful trees in this 
country have been propagated. The weeping 
willow of Twickenham is no more; but its 
graceful offspring, bending over many a stream, 
live far and wide. 

a 


BARGAINING OVER THE DEAD. 


The Danville Advertiser relates an incident 
which exemplifies the sordid effrontery of some 
men who think more of money than of decency: 


A correspondent, giving an account of the 
killing of & young man by lightning, near Oak 
Hill, says: AsI entered the ‘parlor with many 
others to see the corpse of the young man who 
‘had been so ‘suddenly stricken down the night 
before, I saw a stranger at a table within a few 
feet of the fire, soliciting insurance jobs of the 
farmers as they passed; and he was actually in- 
suring a barn just asI left. After the sermon 
at the funeral, | looked to see this same Canas- 
eraga insurance agent asking pardon of the min- 
ister—take his place in the pulpit and dilate on 
the advantages of insuring in , &e. 
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A NEW HOME AMUSEMENT. 
Here is something which ought to please the 
boys—and girls too, who are apt to like blood- 
less battles: 


A new and decidedly novel game has appeared | 2 
thus early in anticipation of the coming holiday 
season. It is termed the “Moorish Fort,” and 
comprises a miniature fort and outposts, which 
are placed on an ordinary table, and around 
which the game is played. Captains of sides 
are chosen, representing the Moorish and Span- 
ish standards, and small balls skilfully struck 
with catapults enter the fort as prisoners, or 
leave it as skirmishers. The game has the ad- 
vantage of novelty and cheapness, with little or 
no complicated tactics to be learned. 

e—__—— 
NO APOLOGY NEEDED, 

When a copy of “Watson’s Apology for the 
Bible” was once presented to King George of 
England, and he was afterwards asked how he 
liked the book, he replied that he liked the book, 
but did not like the title, “The Bible,” said he, 
“needs no apology.” 

The word, kowever, was anciently used in the 
sense of an explanation or vindication. The 
great Justin Martyr wrote an “Apology” for 
the Christian religion. 


——— 
HYDRAULIC POWER. 


“Don’t you think Mr. Prosy a speaker: of 
great power?” asked a gentleman, in reference 
to a pompous, long-winded lecturer, who spoke 
in high-keyed, drawling voice. “Yes, high- 
drawl-ic power,” was the reply of the person 
addressed 











A BEAUTIFUL SERIES 


© _or— 


. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
For Boys and Girls, 


ENTITLED 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders. 


SIXTEEN VOLUMES NOW ISSUED, 


Containing Noort Eight Hundred Beautiful 
ustrations. 
Entirely unique in design, written with thorough accu- 
racy,and with the most’careful attention to the populari- 
zation of the subjects discussed. 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders 


comprises a series of volumes having all the value of 
more ambitious works without any of their technicali- 
ties or formality of detail. Each volume is complete iy 
itself, and singly or together will be found unexcelled for 
the FAmILy or SCHOOL LIBRARY, or for use as PRIZES or 
PRESENTS. 

The volumes in the Illustrated Library of Wonders— 
sixteen in number-contain eight hundred illustrations, 
and are as follows: 











Each one vol., 12mo. Price ~ vol., $1 50. 
Wonders of Architecture. | Great Hun 
Wonders of the Human pm at of Animals. 
Body, Wonders of Heat. 
Wenders of Italian Art. Wonders of Opti-s. 
The Sublime in Nature. Thunder and Lightning. 
bmg of Glass-making. aes Sa and ™ 
eS 
Wonders of Pompeii. Wonders of Acoustics. 
Egypt 3,300 Years Ago. Wonderful Balloon Ascents 


A handsomely illustrated Catalogue, fully describing 
the volumes of this series, will be sent on application. 
Any or all of the above books sent, post-paid, to any 
address, by the publishers, on reeeipt of price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, Kew York. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S 
Popular Juvenile Books} 
ALL HAHDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


OLIVER OPTICS BOOKS. 


Young America Abroad. 6 vols. Per vol. 
Lake Shore Series, be 








Woodville Stories, = * 

Boat Club Stories, = = 

Riverdale Stories, st 2. 

Onward and U pward Series, “ - “a 
Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG’S BOOK ; 

Elm Island Stories. 6 vols. Pervol.......... tiie 2 

Pleasant Cove Stories, “ OT. Peuitiessdcossoes 125 


SOPHIE MAY’S BOOKS. 
Little Prudy Stories. 6 vols. Per vol.............. 5 
Dotty Dimple Stories, = » | ceaddebe ieee ri 
Little Prudy'’s Flyaway Stories. 6 vols. Per vol... % 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
The B. O. W.C.......-cesee-eee- gooravessccccoccocese 1 8D 
The oe a ‘Grand Pre School - 150 
Lost in the Fo eocccccecccccccs 1 SO 


BY MA Y MANNERING. 





Salt Water +e 

Little Maid a Oxbo 
THE PRO VERB Ss TORIES. 

Birds of a Feathér............ 

Fine Feathers do waa make Fine Birds: : 

om Is that Handsome Does...... 

A Wron d is Half R - 
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One Good Turn Deserves Another...........+-++ 
BY MISS LOUISE = THURSTON. 

How Charlie Roberts became an 

How Eva Roberts gained her ‘Education seeces 
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Charley and Eva's Home in the West......+... 
TRAVEL AND AD VENTURE. 

Life of Daniel Boone............ eovcccccccccoccccece 
Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life: ececececces cccccoces 

Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp............... 
A Thousand Miles Walk Across South America... 
Tho Cable 68 Ce PIMs. cc cccsces coc assesecococecces 
Planting the Wilderness ee 
Pioneer Mothers ofthe West....... 
The Young Pioneers of the ‘Northwest. ‘ 
The Australian Wanderers.... 
The African Crusoes..... 
Anecdotes of Animals 
Anecdotes of Birds 

Robinson Crusoe ... 
‘The Prairie Crusoe 

The Young Crusoe.. 
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e Arctic Cru: 
T ~ Sand Hills of Jutland. 
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Yarns of an Old 
Schoolboy Days.. ........ 
Great Men and Gallant Deeds. 
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Herbert oe 

Nettie’ URI « cscacuatoanes 
Johnstone's Farm......++es. 
MMIAIOTAR. 600. ccncnccceocesoncesescess ee rt) 


WONDERLAND ‘STORIES. . 





Alice's Adventures in Wonderland.......... 1% 
— the Looking-Glass, and What Alice saw — 
The oases on Whieeksy, or, The Stolen Child ??3°""" 1 25 
= . an aaa or, Rhymes and Stories for 1s 
The Inn of the Guardian NAIR ses ccxscntcciecceos DOE 
4 BY WILLIAM EVERETT. 
Changing Bass... cccsccscccecossscoosccotcccccecccccse BD 
Double Play...... sa aieinsie Sdieiaiaanamiamaialiare wieececves Sa 

And upwards of 200 Popular Juveniles." 

Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers. Complete 
list of our publications furnished on application. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Leg, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 47—6w 





The Song Garden. 


A series of Music Books, ay ae to Schools of all 
grades. Each book complete in itself. 


By Dr. LOWELL MASON. 
The Song Garden. First Book. For Regina, 
with a variety of easy and pleasing songs... . cts. 
The Song Garden. Second Book. In eadi ion 
to a practical course of Instruction, it contains a 
choice collection of School Music 80 cts. 
The Song Garden. Third Book. Besides a 
treatise on Vocal Culture with Illustrations, Exerci- 
=  Solfegg, &c ,it contains new —_ adapted to 
high schoo 3, seminaries, KC. seseerveneees ees | 
Sent post-paid, on receiptof price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. . 
47—lw CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 


The Western World. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


1 want a Local Agent in every Town and BL gee 
the Country, to canvass for the WESTERN W 
MAGMIFICENT $5 PREMIUM STEEL beeenve 4 to 
every subscriber. From $1 to $10 can be easily made in 
an evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Specimens and Prize Circular. Address 


4i—4w JAMES RB. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM,” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 

—nothing better. CuTLERR Bros & Co., Boston. 47-24t 


The Child at. Home 
Is elegantly qeniet in several oil colors, and is the only 
— of the kind thus printed in the country. 
ach number contains four or more fine engravings, 2 
beautiful hymn with music, curious Bible questions or 
other Bible Recreations, and interesting stories for chil- 
dren from well-known and favorite writers. 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


The November and December numbers will be sent 
free to those who subscribe now 
Splendid premiums for subscribers. Send five cents for 
specimen copy. Address, 
Cc AT HOME, 
164 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THEA NECTAR 
Is A PURE 


BLA Cc KT TEA! 
GREEN "TEA | FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 


DO YOU WANT Aled ig 


AT OR NEAR HOME, 
To ntioe bee your ba . or spare time. SPE: 
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ANNUAL SALE.............40,000 COPIES, , 
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